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MRS. WILLARD’S AND MR. WILLSON’S 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, 


AND MRS. WILLARD’S 








APPEAL TOTHE PUBLIC, 


Especially those concerned in Education—against the | 
Wrowne anp Insury done by Marcius Willson in his 
Pamphlet entitled, “ Report on American Histories,” 
&c., published by Mark H. Newman & Co., New York, 
1847, showing also their trespasses on her Literary 
Property. This P»mphiet is furnished gratis, to all 
who will apply for it. | 

In the advertisement by the publishers of Mr. Willson’s 

histories in the last number of this paper, the proofs ad- | 

duced of the excellence of Mr. Willson’s His of the | 

United States are mingled with attacks upon Mrs. Willard's 

“ Appeal to the Public.” The proofs of these remarkable 

and striking excellences are drawn from & paper written by | 

Mr. WILLson, HIMSELF, a8 appears in Mrs. Willard’s | 

“Appeal,” to which, with confidence, we refers the friends | 

of education. In reference to Mr. Willson’s superior ac- | 

curacy,” Mrs. Willard says :— 

“The advertisement of his (Mr. Willson’s) works is ac- | 
companied with several assertions of their superior excel- | 
lence, for the truth of which, Mr. Willson, the author, re- | 
fers to Mr. Willson, the Committee-man!! Thus of that 
History of the United States, which is an imitation of mine, | 
he says: ‘ This work presents the following claims to pub- 
lic favor: Ist. Superior Accuracy. On this subject see the 
accompanying Review (i.e. the Report) ; 2d. Chronological 
Arrangement of Dates ; wholly in New Style. See Re- 
view.’ 

“That Review, let it be remembered, is his own work, 

got up, as he himself says, while he was writing his his- 

— Here Mr. Willison sits judge in his own cause, 

and expects the public, not only to give their atten- 

tion, but to become a party, by carrying his sentence into | 
execution, viz., by turning other histories out of the market, 

and buying his.”"—Appeal, p. 16. 

The second item of “ superiority,” is “G phical 

Notes.” On this subject we quote a part of Mrs. Willard’s 

answer :— 

** Again, in Mr. Willson’s imitation of my plan of mak- | 

ing geography subservient to history, he has carried it to 

such a vicious excess, as to tend greatly to its discredit. As 
an experienced teacher, | would prefer Mr. Hale’s History, 
without any geographical illustrations, to Mr. Willson’s, 
with such a superabundance of geographical matter; and 
that often used, as in his smali maps, without any regard 
to chronological correctness. For example, in page 117 of 

Mr. Willson’s book, under the date 1609, is placed the map 

of New York and its environs, adapted to the present time. 

This map, under that date. contains a greater amount of 

anachronism than all combined, with which Mr. Willson 

has cha other writers. To place Tompkinsville on 








that map is an anachronism of about 200 years, and New 
Brighton still more.''—.4ppeal, p. 25. 


Mr. Willson’s “ Chronological arrangement of dates,” 
and “ Marginal arrangement of questions,” are fully ana- 
lysed on pp. 20—23, and p. 2b of the “ Appeal.” We 
quote the concluding part of sec. iv., p. 23 :— 

“The learned author already quoted {author of Oxford 
Chronological Tables) for the proper distinction between 
technical and historical chronology, after saying that his 
concern is with historical chronology, adds, “of which 
(viz., historical chronology), it may not be too much to 
say, that it is encompassed and perplexed with dificultics, of 
which those only can adequately judge, who are acquainted 
with the nature of the materials from which the chronologer 
has to construct his system.” Then showing what some 
of these numerous difficulties are, the preface of this great 
work concludes by saying, “ Perfection in such a compila 
tion is not to be looked for ;’’—“ the reader's indulgence is 
implored for its faults,—let him tax his liberality in esti- 
moating its merits.” Such is the language of real know- 
ledge. Great is the difference between this, and Mr. 
Willson'’s “superior accuracy,” see (Mr. Willson’s) 
Review!" 

Mrs. Willard, in her Appeal, charges upon Mr. Willson, 
that he has copied her general plan and methods of illus- 
tration; that the pages of his book are modelled after her's, 
in size and arrangement—and an analysis of fifteen pages, 
viz., from the 43d to 57th, exhibits near twenty cases of 
imitation or copying, and the same scrutiny of the other 
pages, if attended with the same results, would show over 
FOUR HUNDRED. 

Willard’s History of the United States, both the Large 
Work and the Abridgment, are highly recommended by 
some of the most distinguished Teachers in the Union, as 
being works of high merit, both as it regards style and ac- 
curacy. The Hon. Daniel Webster, in speaking of an 
early edition of the work, says, “i keep it near me as a 
book of reference, accurate in facts and dates. 

New York, June 5th, 1847. 


A. S. BARNES & C0., 


Publishers of 
WILLARD’S HISTORY OF UNITED STATES. 8vo, 
History or Unirep States, ABRIDGED. 

(The Committee on Books of the‘ Ward School Asso- 
ciation of the City of New York,” in their report in Jana- 
ary. 1847, say that they “have examined Mrs. Willard's 
History of the United States with peculiar interest, and are 
free to say, that itis in their opinion decidedly the best 
treatise on this interesting subject that they have seen.” 
They offered the following resolution, which was adopted 
by the Ward School Association. 

Resolved, That Mrs. Emma Willard’s History of the 
United States be adopted by this Association, and its in- 
troduction into our schools earnestly recommended.) 
WILLARD’S UNIVERSAL HISTORY IN PERSPEC- 

tive. This work is extensively used in many of the best 

institutions in the country. 

New York, June 12th, 1847. fplt 


FULTON’S PRINCIPLES OF PEN- 
MANSHIP. 


Illustrated and expeditiously taught by the use of a se- 
ries of Chirographic Charts, a set of School Writing 
Books, appropriately ruled, and a Key. 


1. Fulton’s Chirographic Charts in eight numbers.— 
Chart No. 1 embraces Primary Exercises; Chart No. 2 
embraces Elementary Principles in Writing: Chart Nos. 
Zand 4 embraces Elementary Principles for Smal! Letters 
Combined; Chart Nos. 5. 6, 7 and 8 embraces Elementary 








| Principles for Capitals combined. 


2. Key to Fulton’s Chirographic Charts—containing di- 


zections for the position at the desk, and manner of hold- 


ing the Pen; also, for the exact forms and proportions of 
Letters, with rules for their execution. 

3. Fulton’s School Writing Books, in four numbers. 

The attention of School Teachers, School Committees, 
and others interested in education is invited to this truly 
philosophical system. 

Just published wy 
jel2 lt A. 8. BARNES & CO., 51 John st. 


LEWIS J. COHEN, 


Importer of English, French, and German Staple and 
Fancy Stationery; Manufacturer of Jvory-surfaced 
Playing Cards, Enamelled, Gold bordered, Em- 
bossed, and Ornamented Visiting Cards ; ag 
well as a variety of Blank Business 
Printing a ee Leads, 

c., &e. 


No. 134 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 
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CAREY AND HART 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Beg to Announce to the Trade, that they have recently | 
Published, and intend Publishing the following 


NEW WORKS. | 


WASHINGTON AND THE GENERALS of the anit 


rican Revolution. 2 vols. I2mo. with 16 Portraits, 300 | 
pages each volume. 


MODERN CHIVALRY; or, the Adventures of Captain | 
Furrego, and Teague O'Regan, his Servant. With ten 
Original Desigos by Darley. } 


PUBLIC CHARACTERS of the American Revolution. 
By J. T. Sullivan. With Notes, Anecdotes, and Addi- 
tions, by J. T. 8. Sullivan, Esq. of Philadelphia. | 


LIVES OF THE BRITISH DRAMATISTS, By Leigh 
me Darley, Gifford, Thomas Campbell, &c. 2 vols. | 
12nw. 


THE PROSE WRITERS OF GERMANY. By Prof. 
Hedge. (Nearly ready.) 


THE PROSE WRITERS OF AMERICA. By Rufus. 
W. Griswold. 1 vol. royal 8vo. 550 pages, with nine | 
Portruits. 


A COMPLETE PRACTICAL TREATISE on the Ma- 
nufacture of Perfumery, Fancy Soaps, Extracts, &c., 
for the use of Perfumers, Draggists and Private Fami- 
lies. By Campbell Morfit, Practical Chemist. (Just | 
realy.) 

WAGGERIES AND VAGARIES. By William Burton, | 
Comedian. With original designs by Darley. 


THE QUEENS OF FRANCE. Complete in two vols. 
(uniform with Queens of England), searlet cloth. 


SOUT 1EY’S ESSAYS on Biography, History, Voyages, 
Travels, and General Literature; forming Vol. LX. of 
the “ Modern British Essayists.” 


“OUR ARMY AT MONTEREY,” and Buena Vista. 
By T. B. Thorpe. Being a Sequel to his former Work. 
DEER STALKING. By Frank Forester. 


STREAKS OF SQUATTER'S LIFE. By the author of 
“ Swallowing an Oyster Alive. 


WILLIS’S POEMS. With 16 superb engravings from | 
Designs by Leutz. (In press.) 


THE CADET OF COLOBRIERES;; a Tale of the Con- | 
vent. Translated from the French. 2d edition. 25 cents 


THE GREATEST PLAGUE OF LIFE, No. 3. With | 
two engravings by Cruikshank. Price 6 1-4 cents. | 


THE CAPTIVITY OF NAPOLEON. By Count Mon- | 
tholon. Parts 6, 7,and 8. (Completion.) 


NEW FAIRY TALE. Illustrative of the Magic of | 
Kindness, by the Brothers Mayhew. 


MAJOR JONES'S COURTSHIP. A new edition, with | 


two additional Letters. Illustrated by 13 engravings. 
Price 50 cents. 


Sketches of Travels in the United States and Ca- 
nada. Illustrated with humorous de-igns, by Darley. 
Complete in 1 vol. 50 cents. 

THE KNIGHT OF GWYNNE. Part 3. 6} cents. (Now 
Ready.) 

THE SCOURGE OF THE OCEAN; a Novel. 
Officer in the United States Navy. 

MEMOIRS OF GENERALS AND COMMODORES, 
who distinguished themselves during the Wars of the 
Revolution and 1812; Illustrated by engravings of the 
medals presented to them by Congress for their gallant | 
services. 14 plates. 

THE INDIAN MEAL BOOK. By Miss Leslie. 72 pa- 
ges. Price 25 cents. 

THRILLING HISTORICAL EVENTS of the American 
Revolution. With engravings. 1 vol. 

THE GENERALS OF FRANCE and the French Revo- 
lution. With Portraits. 2 vols. 12mo. 

ENCYCLOPADIA OF CIVIL ENGINEERING. In 1 
vol. royal 8vo. By Edward Cressy, F.S.A.C E. 

TANCRED; a Novel, by B. D'Israeli. Complete in 1 vol. 
25 cents, 

KITTY’S RELATIONS, and other Pencil Sketches, by 
Mrs. Leslie. 25 cents. 

THE BEAUTIFUL WIDOW: a Novel, by T. 8. Arthur. 
Complete in one vol. 25 cents. 

LIESSA ; » Tale of the Old Convents of Paris, by the au- 
thor of “ The Cadet of Colobrieres.” 

MONTHOLON’S CAPTIVITY OF NAPOLEON. Com- 
plete in 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 800, cloth extra. $2 5v. 

O'SULLIVAN’S LOVE; a Legend of Endimore. By 
Wm. Carleton, author of “ Traits and Stories of [rish 
Peasaniry,”’ * Valentine McClutchey,” &e. 25 cents. 
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MR. CHARLES HEATH’S 


‘SPLENDID ENGRAVINGS. 


MR. HODGSON 


wit sell by Auction, at his Great Room, 192 Fleet 
Street (corner of Chancery-lane), London, on 
THURSVAY, JULY 8, and FRIDAY, JULY 9, 1847, 
at 12 o'clock (by Order of the Trustees, fur the purpose of 
winding up the «ffairs of the Estate), 
‘Two tlundred and T'wo highly finished and valuable 
Engraved STEEL PLA'‘TES, comprising— 
Mrs. Gore's Paris, complete, in a set of 21 Plates. 
View of Windsor and Neighborhood, compicte, in a set 
13 Plates. 
Book of Beauty, of various years, from 1838 to 1845 in- 
clusive, 30 Plates. 
the complete sets, for 1846 and 1847, 26 Plates. 
Keepsake, of various years, from 1638 to 1845 inclusive, 
40 Plates. 
- the complete sets, for 1846 and 1847, 26 Plates. 
Gems of Beauty, 13 Plates. 
Beauty's Costume, 11 Plates. 
Children of the Nobility, 16 Plates. 
Belle of a Season, 4 Plates. 
Church of St. Marc, Venice, 1 Plate. 
Lord Stafford, | Plate. 
Being a most extensive assemblage of Beautiful Portraits 
of the Nobility, and other distinguished personages ;—of 


of 


| Costumes and Fancy Subjects, as well as many tine Land- 


scapes, &c., &c., forming a most interesting collection, aud 
such as is not likely ever to be for sale again. The whole 
in an excellent state of preservation. Descriptive Cata- 
lugues are preparing. 

The foregoing will all be offered and sold, at the time 
stated, to the highest bidders, without any reservation 
whatever. linpressions showing the state of the Plates 
may be seen six days previous to the Sale. 

London, May 18, 1847. jel2 it 


HENRY F. ANNERS, 
PUBLISHER AND BOOKSELLER, 
311 Market street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Has just Published the following Books: 
BOOKS FOR THE PEOPLE. 


THE AMERICAN LADY'S EVERY DAY HAND 
Book. 





CONTAINING 
Ladies’ Modern Letter- Writer; Language and Sentiment 
of Flowers; Dreams, their Onrgin, interpretation, &c.; 
Domestic Cookery ; or, Receipts tur preparing 400 Dishes. 
¥imo. fine cloth, gilt backs, and emblematic gilt stamps. 
De. do. do. giltedges, do. do. 


THE AMERICAN DREAM BOOK ; their Origin, Inter- 
pretation, &c. 24mo. fine cloth, gilt backs. 

—— Fancy Boards. 

THE LANGUAGE AND SENTIMENT OF FLOW- 
ers. Colored plate, 24ino. fine cloth, gilt backs. Mus- 
lin, gilt backs and edges. 


| THE AMERICAN GENTLEMAN'S HAND-BOOK of 


Letter-Writing, and Etiquette of Manners. 24mo. fine 

cloth, giit backs. p 
Fancy Boards. 

THE AMERICAN LADY'S AND GENTLEMAN'S 
Modern Letter-Writer, relative to Business, Duty, Love, 
&c. 24mo. fine cloth, gilt backs. 

Half bound. 


The most complete and beautiful Series of Every Day 
Books published. 


POPULAR TALES. 


BY T. S. ARTHUR. 

1. MARRIED AND SINGLE; or, Marriage and Celibacy 
Contrasted. In a Series of Domestic Pictures. 18mo. 
muslin. 

2. SWEETHEARTS AND WIVES; or, Before and 
After Marriage. 18mo. muslin. 

3. LOVERS AND HUSBANDS; a Story of Married Life. 
lemo. fine muslin. 

4. FANNY DALE; or, a Year after Marriage. 
muslin. 

5. THE MAIDEN ; a Story for my Young Countrywomen. 
j®ino. muslin. 

6. THE WIFE. do. do. do. 

7. THE MOTHER. do. do. do. 

A Series of interesting and useful Works for the People, 


which will be read with pieasure by all Classes and 
Ages. 


18mo. 


In Press. 
THE HYACINTH for 1848. 
THE GIFT OF FRIENDSHIP —1848. 


These Annuals will be much improved over former 
years, and will sustain their previous reputation, 





BRIAN O’LINN;; or, Luck is Everything. 


“AS GOOD AS A COMEDY;” or the Tennessean’s | 
Story, with Designs by Darley. Price 50 cents. 


LIFE OF BARON TRENCK. (Complete.) 


IMPROVING STORIES FOR CHILDREN. By T. 8. 
Arthur. jel2 2t 








MACKLIN’S SPLENDID EDITION — 


HOLY BIBLE. 


Illustrated with numerous Line Engravi 
by the First Engravers of England. 
after the Old Masters. 


In 6 Volumes, Royal Folio, Elegantly Bound 
Morocco, enclosed in , $200 in, Bins 


ngs, 


This sumptuous edition of the Bible was originally 
published at £73 10s. sterling, in boards, The binding of 
this copy cost £30. 


MONUMENTS 


DES 
ARTS DU DESSIN, 


Anciens et Modernes, pour servir a |’ Histoire des Arts. 
Par Baron V. DENON er A. DUVAL. 


4 vols. imperial folio, with 315 Plates, half bound in calf. 
Paris, 1829. $80 00. 


Denon’s Catalogue of his own extraordinary collection 
of Antiquities, Curiosities, Drawings, Paintings, and Works 
of Art. Printed at his private expense, for presents only. 


THE ALHAMBRA: 


Its Details, Elevations, &c. 
BY OWEN JONES AND J. GOURY. 
With a Notice of the Kings of Granada. 


A Magnificent Work, with numerous Engravings, II!n- 
minated in Gold and Silver; giving the best and only cor- 
rect view of this Gorgeous Palace. 2 vols. Atlas Folio. 
$150. 


ACKERMAN’S HISTORY 


or THE 


UNIVERSITIES OF OXFORD 
AND CAMBRIDGE: 


Their Halls and Public Buildings. 
Westminster Abbey—its Antiquities 
and Monuments. 
Illustrated with 278 fine colored Engravings; including 
Portraits of the Founders. An Original Set 
in 6 vols. imp. 4to. splendidly bound 


in Russia Extra. (Original cost 
in boards, $250.) $100. 


HOGARTH'’S WORKS. 
ENGRAVED BY HIMSELF. 


153 fine Plates, with Letter-press Descriptions by Nichols; 
Atlas Folio. Elegantly half bound morocco, 
extra; full gilt back and gilt edges. 

(Published at £50.) $50. 
d and for Sale b 
— BARTLETT & WELFORD, 
jel2 7 Astor Hou:e, New York. 


ATLAS 


or 


Also, 





| BATTLES OF THE AMERICAN 


REVOLUTION. 
Together with 


Maps, showing the Routes of the British and American 
Armies, Pians of Cities, Surveys of Harbors, &c.. tiken 
during that eventful period, by Officers attached 
to the Royal Army. Consisting of 24 scarce 
Maps. Folio, half Russia. $15 00. 


ATLAS 
oF THE 


SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF 


USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. sis 
Comprising 160 Maps of Countries; 1 of the , 
mines he of Cittes, Ancient and Modern ; 6 of the 
Stars. In all 218 Maps, benutifully colored. with 
a copious Index, &c. 1 vol. large 4to.. half 
Russia, flexible buck, gilt edge. $48 Ov. 


ATLAS UNIVERSEL. 


Consisting of One Reateed os — gout and Geo- 
ical Maps. By A. Houze. : 
—— ato., cloth. $6 00. 
le b 
Imported and for ay RTLETT & WELFORD, ; 
7 Astor House, New York. 
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Reviews. 


Year 
a Fe cmtie. New York: Wiley & Put- 


nam. 1847. (Second Notice.) 


Every ingenuous picture of a woman’s mind 
js interesting, more so in the present transition 
state of the world than ever before, as many 
of the important questions at issue are involved 
in the position the sex maintains. There is, 
as we have already stated, the same agreeable 
vivacity manifested in this as in Mrs. Butler’s 
former book of travels, and vastly greater ma- 
turity of thought. It is written with a charac- 
teristic want of method, and has no unity of 
yoy, he a natural consequence, perhaps, of 
the diary style, for which we confess a partial- 
ity. It gives freedom and scope of utterance 
and atones for want of arrangement by supe- 
rior freshness and spontaneity. The scenic 


descriptions appear to us the most effective | 


of the book. The author has a vivid 
sense of external beauty, and an eye for the 
impressive combinations of nature. Her en- 
joyment of the Campagna, of woodland excur- 
sions and the phases of the firmament, is aptly 
conveyed. She excites in this regard our 
sympathy, and awakens many pleasing reminis- 
cences. Although she professes to know no- 
thing of Art, her opinions on the subject are 
very confidently given. It is surprising that 
she invariably finds Guido “ affected and weak.” 
Did she ever contemplate his Michael triumph- 
ing over Satan? Certainly there is power as 
well as etherial poe in that picture. We 
cannot but marvel, too, that she recognises so 
little that is affecting in his Beatrice Cenci. 
The resistance of an evil destiny is, indeed, 
wanting, but the pathos of human suffering 
has rarely found so beautiful an exponent. 
In Raphael’s Fornarina, also, had she but con- 
sidered it, there is a heartiness most naturally 
captivating to a delicate mind from that princi- 
ple of contrast which is the legitimate ground 
of true affinity, that explains the artist’s at- 
tachment. er preference of the scenery 
around the harbor of Leghorn to that of the 
bay of Genoa is another instance of perverse 
jaloatall attributable, we are persuaded, to 
some special association. The anecdotes of 
the new Pope are the freshest items in the 
book, and possess a vivid interest for all who 
indulge hopeful ideas for Southern Europe. 
His character and purposes seem admirabl 
fitted to herald a better day. The lamentable 
unpreparedness of the people for liberal in- 
stitutions, renders it absolutely necessary that 
their condition should be gradually modified. 
The light must be accommodated to the reco- 
vering sight. Mrs. Butler’s speculative reve- 
ries on humanity in general and this count 
in particular, do not strike us as very original, 

he is doubtless right in estimating highly the 
prosperity and free arena existent here, and 
that the apparent destiny and present spirit of 
our nation do not coincide, is a truth which 
cannot be pressed too often. It is really amus- 
ing to notice with what a thoroughly woman- 
= Caprice, alimentiveness and acquisitiveness 
lend with romance in this “ Year of Consola- 
ton.” The Philadelphia market is described 
like Way that makes one’s mouth water (for 
‘ke all imaginative persons, Mrs. Butler's 


| 
| 


Consolation. — By Mrs. Butler, late | 








THE LITERARY WORLD. 


memory has infinitely more zest than her im- 


| mediate experience); she dwells upon those 
i“ 


Is Published Weekly, on Saturday Morning, at 136 Nassau 


sixty francs” which her wall-eyed auber- 
giste charged for a day’s ride, with inveterate 
regret. It is quite evident, indeed, on all 
occasions, that she is one of those women of 
spirit who will not quietly bear imposition. 
Although we have admitted the earnestness of 
some passages, the verse scattered through the 
volume is in bad taste. Of the weakness or 
hardihood (whichever it may be) of giving 
such palpable expression to strictly personal 
feeling, we have yet to speak; but even as 
specimens of poetry these fragments are crude 
and inelegant, although sometimes redeemed 
by a fine image. The blank verse is not eu- 
— and the rhymes lack artistic beauty. 

hat Mrs. Butler is susceptible of poetic emo- 
tion we do not at all question, but of the divine 
art she has practically a very inadequate idea. 
Her prose, especially where evolved without 
any eye to effect, is far more creditable, and 
we earnestly recommend her to limit herself to 
its fluent and occasionally epigrammatic pe- 
riods. 

Some of her comparisons are quite unique, 
and in the phrases she coins, she apparently 


| has in view literal fact rather than refined ex- 


pression; indeed Mrs. Butler, whatever other 
faults she may possess, is as little chargeable 
with fastidiousness as any lady we ever en- 
countered. She is very particular and exact- 
ing in some things—“don’t like liberties 
taken with nature,” and is justly shocked at 
the “indecent curiosity” of Englishwomen 
pushing and staring amid the religious cere- 
monies of foreigners; but in regard to the use 
of language she evidently thinks it best not to 
be squeamish, so that she gives a vivid idea of 
what occurs. Thus she talks of the “hang” 
of a shawl, and of being cheated to the tune of 
twelve francs; of golden-skinned men and 
freely-shown legs; of stinking streets and 
nasty people; of having her bonnet stove in 
and her shins scraped. Occasionally this ver- 
bal independence leads to a quaintness and 
originality of expression quite graphic in its 
effect. We have heard many significant epi- 
thets applied to the yesty waves under a dingy 
sky, but Mrs. Butler, we believe, first discover- 
ed that they were bilious-looking. The sun 
has been c near by all the terms — 
poetry can suggest, and Tennyson went so far 
as to eall his oats glow shameless, but that 
was because it looked upon the unveiled beauty 
of Godiva; it was reserved, however, for our 
fair traveller to discern something satirical in 
his glare. She compares the Roman aque- 
duct to the vertebra of a huge serpent, and 
the church canopies to a four post bed, and 
speaks of the “waves of human absurdity,” 
at the carnival, and the astonishing self-pos- 
session of Italian daisies. In her vocabulary, 
creature is the synonyme of maid, and a gouty 
Frenchman is a wretch. Almost all things 
present themselves to her mind either under a 
dear, a horrid, or a devilish guise, so that with- 
out these adjectives, we know not how she 
could proceed with any facility. 

It would seem to be no conscious violation 
either of good taste or self-respect on her part, 
to indulge in personal details, which, however 
appropriate to a friendly letter, become alto- 

ther gratuitous when given to the public. 
To note one’s sensations and keep a catalogue 
of physical experiences may be of use to the 
student of natural history, or afford pabulum to 
maternal anxiety, but it may be doubted 
whether such communications have any ab- 
stract literary value. It is a tax upon the pa- 
tience even of friends to listen to minutie of 
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this kind; how egotistical to expect readers in 
general to sympathize with them! Mrs. Butler 
is evidently of a different opinion. She is 
kind enough to inform us if she goes to bed 
dressed, and when her nights are sleepless on 
board a steamer from the vicinity of the wheel, 
if she leaves the deck for fear of catching cold, 
and how she likes her bath room. We are 
enlightened with the interesting fact that at 
Valence she had a chill, and at Autun highly 
relished a perch dinner; that on the fourth of 
January her laundress, at Marseilles, brought 
home her clean clothes; that her bootmaker 
at Rome disobeyed her orders, and that her 
stays were filled with confetti at the carnival. 
She prayed, it seems, in one “ dear little old 
church,” and laughed immoderately in another. 
She came extremely near fainting twice during 
her “Year of Consolation,’ once from the 
odor of garlic at a diligence office at Rouen, 
and once from the “smell of dirty fellow crea- 
tures” at the pilgrim feet washing in Rome. 
Her green velvet bonnet was covered with 
white linen to protect it from the flour on the 
last day of the carnival, and the sight of a co- 
lony of spiders frightened her away from the 
catacombs. She saw her sister’s children in 
their cribs the night she arrived, and dipped 
her hands in the Mediterranean and drank at 
the fountain of Trevi; but while in America 
and France, was constantly annoyed from “ an 
insufficiency of ablutionary privileges.” 


But she does not stop here. ‘Truly saith Emer- 
son—* There is hope in extravagance, there is 
none in routine.” Our gracious lady never 
does anything by halves; she always, as the 
western people say, “ goes the whole figure,” 
and having so obligingly played the confiden- 
tial in al) these little external matters, she does 
not scruple to initiate us into a thousand se- 
crets, and communicate the most delicious bits 
of information, “ caviare to the general.” Mo- 
liere says, of woman, “ c’est une animal difficile 
aconnaitre.” Mrs. Butler appears determined 
to lessen the difficulty by giving a complete 
insight into the idiosyncrasies of at least one 
specimen of the genus. She richly deserves 
a niche beside Montaigne and Rousseau for the 
number and variety of the facts of conscious- 
ness she has “ set in a note-book,” for the ad- 
vancement of philosophy. Some of these are 
really extraordinary. For instance, the deli- 
cate, green foliage of fennel is indissolubly as- 
sociated in her mind with boiled mackerel ; 
the sight of a dry country parches her throat, 
and her eyes fill with tears at the morality and 
success of an English factory : she always feels 
as if she ought to be turned out of a church 
which she has not entered expressly to pray, 
and is very anxious to obtain the recipe by 
which horses’ tails in France are turned up 
without a comb. Her passion for live water 
is irresistible. When the mouse-colored oxen 
of the campagna fixed their grey eyes upon 
her, she first comprehended the delight of list- 
less inactivity. It irked her excessively to see 
coarse boots under the priestly vestments of 


‘the choristers. Her soul abhors turning back. 


She delights in forges ; and the pts of 
the Italian shop-keepers quite disgusted her. 
The voluptuous refinement of a celebrated Ve- 
nus proved very disagreeable ; and the effect of 
coming unexpectedly upon a famous statue, was 
to keep her silent for a quarter of an hour! 
Two things excite her special wonder; one 
is, why everybody does not die at Rome—and 
the other, why she herself is considered a 
brave woman. She is remarkably cross when 
she is frightened. In the anticipation of in- 
stant m , her mind is occupied in i 

ing what her father would think of it, and 
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ficed to genius—that art has more imperative | Burgos dared give him harbor for fear of the 
claims than justice, and that love and all its | letter which the king in his anger had sent to 
sanctities should be desecrated to ambition. Burgos, saying that no man should give the 
It is owing to ideas of this kind that literature Cid a lodging, and that whoever disobeyed 
has lost so much of its natural dignity, and | should lose all that he had, and moreover the 
that its votaries so rarely enjoy that respectful eyes in his head. So the Cid mounted again, 
social estimation which attends upon less | and rode out of the town, and pitched his tent 
abused pursuits. If the privacies of life are to near Aslauzan, upon the Glera, that is to sa 

be invaded—the candor of friendship betrayed, upon the sand ; and, thereafter, followed this 
and even the heart’s most intimate revelations | strange and characteristic incident, which we 


it will seem to the children. The cupola of 
St. Peter’s, and the Juno of the Ludovoci pa- 
lace, made her feel exactly as she did at Nia- 
gara. All her revelations, aes are not per- 
sonal. She occasionally brings to light general 
theories equally original ; for instance, she in- 
fers that the statue of Mars in repose was 
taken during his /iaisun with Venus, on account 
of its tender air, and that Americans would 
make political use of the facts of chemistry if 
it were possible. We are indebted to her for 


the interesting truth, that a female servant 
cannot be, by any possibility, both useful and 
amusing, and that the divinity of the Roman 
women comes no lower than their shoulders. 


appropriated as materials for authorship—the | 


sooner an occupation which trenches so keen- 
ly upon self-respect, and the daily beauty of 
life, be resigned by the indiscreet, the better. 
A morbid passion for notoriety, and a gross 


shall quote at length as throwing much light 
on the peculiar manners of the time, and par- 
ticularly as illustrating that faithlessness whic|,. 
though it would have been regarded as utterly 
infamous between Christian and Christian, 


She is of opinion that French politeness is egotism, are rapidly making the world a vast 
more wordy than actual, and that females en- | psychological museum, and society a con- 
joy unexampled consideration, on the mere | fessional, wherein human nature is profaned 
score of sex, in the United States. She also | by the broad scrutiny to which it is exposed. 
has found reason to consider a spittoon quite The great poet and artist draw from their 
a desirable article. ,inmost experience—but this is traceable in 
The pleasing traits in the book, are the live- | works of real genius, rather to the tone than 
liness and glow of its descriptions, and the | the details, and is revealed by the strength of 
eloquent, though occasionally strained philan- | the under current, and not the sparkle of the 
thropy it breathes. The objectionable fea-| wave. We cannot but infer, as we hear the 
ture is indiscriminate unreserve, a quality in | touching symphony, or peruse the impassioned 
print altogether inexcusable in a woman, and | — hata rg loved mm gre - = 
to be deprecated the more because the amuse- fered deeply; but the personal facts shou : 
ment it sometimes furnishes, as before sug-| be a = Bes bane at least until death has ag 3 ae te Soe ee es oe be 
s ing iti , . Physiolo- | canonized individual fame. sate gi ; ellow} 
ee tetan den thesgdes Comune aaa 7 BG | iy i ry 3s 
mental organs in woman, by diminishing the The Chronicle of the Cid, from the Spanish. for his friend, and if not, I do not care a fig 
activity of the vital system, gradually modify By Robert Southey. First American Edi-| for what I leave behind.’ Now, this Martin 
the distinctions of sex, and that the tone of| tion. Lowell: Daniel Bixby, Merrimack | Antolinez was nephew to the Cid, being the 
feeling becomes masculine in proportion. street, 1846. , —~ of B mthee ge fs vere — And the 
Tey, . f s SECOND PAPER. id said unto him, * Martin Antolinez, you area 
This is morally true at least. Nature is no ca- bold Lancier. If 1 live, I will double you your 
pay. You see I have nothing with me ; and yet 
must ware for my companions. I will take 
two chests, and fill them with sand, and do you 
go in secret to Rachel and Vidas, and tell them 
to come to me privately ; for I cannot take any 
treasures with me, because of their weight, and 
will pledge them in their hands. Let them 
come for the chests at night, that no man may 
see them. God knows that I do this thing more 


much more so between knight and knight, 
seems to have been looked upon as a thing of 
course, perhaps rather creditable than the re- 
verse, as a keen, clever trick, a mere spoiling of 
the Egyptians, when taking place between 
Christian and Jew, knight and trader. 


** Moreover, the king had given orders that no 
food should be sold to them in Burgos, so that 
they could not buy even a penny worth. But 
Martin Antolinez, who was a good Burgalese, he 
supplied my Cid, and all his company, with 
bread and wine abundantly. ‘ Campeador,’ said 
he to the Cid, ‘ to-night we will rest here, and to- 





pricious mother ; her laws are absolute, and | WE took leave of the Chronicle of the Cid, in 
everywhere and always she vindicates herself. | ovr last paper, ere | 


after the death of 
The wild-flowers for which Mrs. Butler has so | King Don Sancho of Castille, and the solemn 
genuine a love, never become fruit-trees ; and | combat in the lists before Zamora, before the 
yet that there is a meaning in their beauty, and | good knight, Don Diego Ordonez and the sons 
a purpose in their existence, we have sacred of Don Arias Gonzalez, touching the privity of 
authority, though “they neither toil nor spin.” the people of Zamora to the king’s assassina- 
We can only account for the apparent incon- | tion. 

sistency between her sense of the beautiful! Thereafter, Don Alfonso was warned of | 8* : ; hint 
and appropriate in outward nature, and her in- | what had passed, by his sister Dona Urraca, | 0! hang spree’ | — rier ee ige ge et good 
sensibility to the same elements in actual life,| and returned from Toledo, where he had so- | = + he hong ra ras whom the Cid oot 
upon the theory that refinement of character | journed with the Moors ; but before he left | an: gupive taba _— ale sited — 
and of perception are quite distinct—that pub- | Toledo he swore solemnly to the King Aly-) 4 ntolinez went in quest of them, and he passed 
licity of any kind blunts the more delicate of|maimon that he never would go in arms | through Burgos and entered into the castle ; and 
womanly instincts ; and even superior endow- | against any of his sons, but would aid him| when he saw them, he said, ‘oh Rachel and 





ments, by changing the vocation, neutralize | 


the attributes of sex. “Genius needs a world- 
wide utterance,” says Mrs. Butler; and this 
par be true—but is it needful to give a world- 
wide utterance to private sorrow ?—to open 
the sanctuary of the heart to the gaze of idle 
curiosity ?—to furnish from the domestic 
hearthstone food for gossip; and make hack- 
neyed all that is sacred and personal in expe- 
rience and feeling, by claiming universal sym- 

thy? Is not genuine sentiment too deep to 

thus proclaimed? Woven in with this en- 
tertaining journal of a year’s residence in 
Italy, are allusions to private circumstan- 
ces and affections, singularly out of place in a 
book of travels. These references are need- 
lessly explicit, and evidence an absence of de- 
licacy in remarkable contrast to the fine appre- 
ciation of violet clouds, pure fountains, and 
rich foliage indicated in the context. The 
very title of the book is an indirect appeal ; it 
seems like making literary capital out of per- 
sonal afflictions—like coming before the pub- 
lic not as an authoress, but as a disappointed 
woman. Mrs. Butler’s views of this subject 
may be easily inferred from her remarks upon 
Goethe’s conduct to his friends—the origi- 
nal Charlotte of his Werther, and her hus- 
band. We disagree entirely with her in 
thinking that private relations must be sacri- 





against all other men in the world. 

And, thereafter, for awhile, the Cid served 
the King Don Alfonso, as he had served the 
Kings Don Sancho, his brother, and Don Fer- 
nando, his father, and won for him the castle 
of Pasluengas, and two other castles, and de- 
feated the Moors of Granada, and when, 
during the king’s absence, the Moors had 
again entered into his YY and laid waste 
the fields, and besieged the castle of Gormaz, 
the Cid gathered strength and went against 
the Moors, and, when they fled from him he 
followed them to Atienza, and to Siguenza, 
and Fita, and Guadalajara, and through the 
whole land of Esteban, as far as Toledo, slay- 
ing, and burning, and plundering, and destroy- 
ing. And the king of Toledo complained to 
the King Don Alfonso of the wrong that the 
Cid had done to him, and the king took advan- 
tage thereof, for he had no love towards him, 
on account of the oath which he had pressed 
upon him concerning the death of his brother 
Don Sancho. 

And the king banished the Cid from the 
realm, and forbade him, on pain of death, to 
tarry in it after nine days had gone over. 
Then the Cid gathered to him his cousin 
Alvar Fanez, and his loyal friends and vassals, 
and went his way to gaa with sixty 
streamers in his company. But no man in 





Vidas, my dear friends! now let me speak with 
ye in secret.’ And they three went apart. And 
he said to them, ‘give me your hands, that you 
will betray me neither to Moor nor to Christian! 
I will make you rich men for ever. The Cam- 
peador went for the tribute, and he took great 
wealth, and some of it he has kept for himselt. 
He has two chests full of gold ; ye know that the 
king is in anger against him, and he cannot 
carry them away with him, without their being 
seen. He will leave them, therefore, in your 
hands, and you shall lend him money upon 
your faith, that ye will not open them until 4 
year be past.’ Rachel and Vidas took counsel 
together and answered, ‘we well knew he got 
something when he entered the land of the 
Moors; he who has treasures does not sleep 
without suspicion ; we will take the chests, and 
place them where they shall not be seen. But 
tell us with what will the Cid be contented, and 
what gain will he give us for the year” An¢ 
Martin Antolinez answered, like a prudent man, 
‘my Cid requires what is reasonable ; he will ask 
but little to leave his treasures in safety. Men 
come to him from all parts. He must have “ 
hundred marks.’ And the Jews said, ‘we w!! 
advance him so much.’ ‘ Well, then,’ said Martin 
Antolinez, * ye see that the night is advancing ; 
the Cid is in haste, give us the marks.’ ‘This - 
not the way of business,’ said they; * we — 
first take, and then give.’ ‘ Yesa well,’ replie 

the Burgalese; ‘come, then, to the Campeador, 
and we will help you to bring away the chests, 
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so that neither Moors nor Christians shall see 
us. So they went to horse, and rode out to- 
gether, and they did not cross the bridge, but 
rode throngh the water, that no man mizht see 
them, and they came to the tent of the Cid. 


«“ Meantime, the Cid had taken two chests, 
which were covered with leather of red and gold, 
and the nails which fastened down the leather 
were gilt; they were ribbed with bands of iron, 
and each fastened with three locks ; they were 
heavy, and he filled them withsand) And when 
Rachel and Vidas entered his tent with Martin 
Antolinez, they kissed his hand; and the Cid 
smiled, and said to them, ‘ ye see that I am going 
out of the land, because of the king’s displeasure, 
but I shall leave something with ye.’ Knd they 
made answer, * Martin Antolinez has covenanted 
with us, that we shall give you six hundred 
marks for them chests, and keep them a full | 
year, swearing not to open them till that time be | 
expired, else we shall be perjured.’ ‘ Take the | 
chests,’ said Martin Antolinez; ‘I will go with | 
you, and bring back the marks, for my Cid 





was pleased, and entreated his messengers | was composed in Arabic, and rendered, we are 
courteously, and gave permission to all those | told, into the Castillian language, at a time 
who should desire to follow the Cid, that they | when all the other European tongues were 
might go freely, and that their bodies, and scarcely emerging from barbarism, and centu- 


goods, and heritages should be safe. 
From that time forth, the Cid appears for 


some years to have waged war on his own re-_ 


sponsibility against the Moors, the King of 
Aragon, and the French of Navarre and Savoy ; 
as if he had been an independent monarch, 
taking towns, conquering countries, and lay- 
ing them under tribute. After a time he was 
reconciled to the king, to whom he had ever 


continued a loyal and true subject ; but the re- | 


conciliation was not, as it would seem, very 


sincere or lasting, for we find that almost im- | 


mediately fresh suspicions were aroused in 
the king’s mind against him, and he was a 
second time banished. 

After this, the Cid again entered the Moor- 
ish country, and took the town and castle of 


must move before cockcrow.’ So they took the | Jaballa, which he fortified, and made a strong- 
chests, and though they were both strong men, | hold of them; and, after that, he laid siege to 
they could not raise them from the ground ; and) Valencia, and blockaded it on every side, and 
they were full glad of the bargain they had | attacked it every day, “and none could enter 


made. And Rachel then went to the Cid, and 
kissed his hand, and said, ‘now, Campeador, 
you are going from Castille among strange na- 
tions, and your gain will be great, even as your 


fortune is. I kiss your hand, Cid, and have a | 


gift for you, a red skin; it is Moorish and 
honorable.” And the Cid said, ‘ it pleases me; 
give it me, if ye have brought it, if not reckon it 


upon the chests.’ And they departed with the’ 
chests, and Martin Antolinez and his people | 


helped them, and went with them. And when 
they had placed the chests in safety, they spread 
a carpet in the middle of the hall, and laid a 
sheet upon it, and they threw down upon it 
three hundred marks of silver. Don Martin 
counted them, and took them without weighing. 
The other three hundred they paid in gold. 
Don Martin had five squires with him, and he 
loaded them all with the money. And when 
this was done he said to them, ‘ now, Don Rachel 
and Vidas, you have got the chests, and I, who 
have got them for you, deserve well a pair of 
hose” And the Jews said to each other, * let us 
give him a good gift for this which he has done ;’ 
and they said to him, ‘ we will give you enough 
for hose, and for a rich doublet, and a good 
cloak ; you shall have thirty marks.” Don Mar- 
tin thanked them, and took the marks, and bid- 
cme them both farewell, he departed right joy- 
ully. 

“When Martin Antolinez came into the Cid’s 
tent, he said unto him, I have sped well, Cam- 
peador. You have gained six hundred marks, 
and I thirty. Now then strike your tent and be- 
gone. The time draws on, and you mav be with 
your lady wife at St. Pedro de Candefia, before 
the cock crows.” 


After raising the wind in this notable man- 
ner, the Cid left the kingdom of King Don 
Alfonso, and entered the country of the Moors. 
Here, it appears, he commenced by surpris- 
ing the castle Castrejon upon the Henares, 


_in, neither could any come out; and they were 
‘sore distressed, and the waves of death encom- 
| passed them round about. 


** Thea was there a Moor in the city, who was 
a learned man and a wise, and he went upon the 
| highest tower, and made a lamentation, and the 
| words with which he lamented he put in writ- 
ing, and it was rendered afterward from the 
Arabic into the Castilian tongue, and the lamen- 
tation which he made was this: 


| Valencia! Valencia ! trouble is come upon 
thee, and thou art in the hour of death ; and if 
| peradventure, thou shouldst escape, it will be a 
| wonder to all.that shall behold thee. 
*** But if our God hath shown mercy to any 
| place, let him be pleased to show mercy unto 
| thee ; for thy name was joy, and all Moors de- 
lighted in thee, and took their pleasure in thee. 
| *** And if it should please God utterly to de- 
| stroy thee now, it will be for thy great sins, and 
| for the great presumption which thou hast in thy 
ride. 
|P **«The four corner stones whereon thou art 
/founded would meet together and lament for 
| thee, if they could ! 
| ‘** The strong wall which is founded upon 
| these four stones trembles, and it is about to fall, 
| and hath lost all its strength. 


| ** Thy lofty and fair towers which were seen 





from afar, and rejoiced the hearts of the people | 


|—little by little they are falling. 
«©» Thy white battlements which glittered afar 
| off, have lost their truth, with which they shone 
like the sunbeams 


“*Thy noble river, Gaudalaver, with all 


other waters with which thou hast been served | 


| so well, have left their channel, and now they 
run where they should not. 


| *Thy water-courses, which were so clear, | 
-and of such great projit to so many, for lack of | 


‘cleansing, are choked with mud. 
| * Thy pleasant gardeus, which were round 


and from this, as a base of operations, pro- | about thee—the ravenous wolf hath gnawn at 
ceeded to scour the country far and wide, | the roots, and the trees can yield thee no fruit. 


driving off spoil and prisoners, the latter of | 
which he put to ransom, and so gained much 
gold and silver. | 

After this, he took possession of the town of 
Alcocer, and took his abode therein ; where he 
was besieged by two Moorish kings with | 
three thousand horsemen Sallying out, he 


gave battle to them, and routing them with | 
great slaughter, took great stores of wealth, 
and five hundred and ten horses. And of this | 
spoil the Cid sent thirty horses, the best of | 
those which were taken from the Moors, all | 
bridled and saddled, and each having a sword 


hanging from the saddle-bow, as a gift to the 
king who had banished him. And the king 


| 
j 


«* Thy goodly fields, with so many and such 


fair flowers, wherein thy people were wont to 
take their pastime, are all dried up. 


“©* Thy noble harbor, which was so great an 


honor to thee, is deprived of all the nobleness 
which wis wont to come into it for thy sake 

*** The fire hath laid waste the lands of which 
thou wast called the mistress, and the great 
smoke thereof reacheth thee. 

*** There is no medicine for thy sore infirmity, 
and the physicians despair of healing thee. 

** And this grief would [ keep to myself that 
some should know it, if it were not needful that 


it should be known to all.’ ” 


If this be not beautiful and touching poetry, 
then we know not what poetry is; and this 


| ries before anything of surviving literary me- 
rit was produced in French or English. 

And this was the work of that noble, culti- 

vated, and polite Saracenic race, who in every 
respect of civilization, toleration, and good 
faith, must have been ages advanced before the 
iron knights who subdued them; and from the 
date of whose expulsion from the peninsula, 
the evil days of Spain may be held to com- 
mence. 
| It was their faulty institutions and false 
creed, doubtless, which prepared the way for 
their ruin—their despotism, their Islamism, 
and, worse than all, their polygamy, with all 
| its fatal consequences of sensuality, and di- 
vided households, and kindred murders, and 
patricidal warfare; yet it is impossible but to 
lament for the downfall of the Moorish lords 
of Spain, whose elegant and gracious arts are 
| yet preserved in the exquisite ruins of the Al- 
hambra, and whose memory is linked for ever 
with the name of Granada, their last loved 
abode. 

The whole story of the siege of Valencia 
is terrible and odious in the extreme. The 
famine unendurable within the walls, the bar- 
barity of the Cid without, roasting and tortur- 
ing, stoning, and throwing alive to the dogs, 
the innocent and helpless fugitives from star- 
vation, present pictures horrible indeed to the 
sober sense of humanity ; but we fear charac- 

teristic rather of the nature of war itself, than 
of any peculiar age or institution. The 
breaches of Badajoz, the storming of St. Se- 
bastian, the bombardment of Vera Cruz, the 
wholesale murders of the volunteers in Mexi- 
co, speak all aloud, all utter one dread sen- 
tence—the sentence of the Gaul on peeee 
| Rome, vee victis, and teach the true philosopher, 
that the heart of man is the same under all 
institutions, and in all ages; and that when the 
restraint of law is reinoved from the passions 
of the bold, the impetuous, and the daring— 
when the spirit of the gladiator is aroused by 
| resistance and inflamed by success, —cruelty is 
a certain, perhaps a necessary. consequence of 
war and conquest; and that the civilized man 
is hardly less obnoxio is than the savage, to the 
| charge of blood-thirsty wantonness. 
From this odious subject, we shall turn to a 
‘curious anecdote, the last which we can ex- 
tract; and which, though somewhat long, we 
cannot deny ourse!ves the pleasure of quoting, 
so thoroughly naive and graphic is it, and so 
peculiarly characteristic of the ways of think- 
ing, the costume, the habits, and the every-day 
life of those times. In our thinking, a disqui- 
sition of a volume’s length would teach less 
on these points than the story of Martin Pe- 
laez, the Asturian, whom of a coward the Cid 
made one of the best of knights; and whom 
we tind hereafter continually figuring in the 
front ranks, and distinguishing himself among 
the bravest of the brave. 


‘* Here the history relates that at this time 
Martin Pelaez the Asturian came with a convoy 
of laden beasts, carrying provisions to the hosts 
of the Cid; and as he passed near the town, the 
Moors sallied out in great aumbers against him; 
but he, though he had few with him, defended 
' the convoy right well, and did great hurt to the 
Moors, slaying many of them, and drove them 
linto the town. This Martin Pelaez, who is 
| here spoken of, did the Cid make a right good 
| knight of a coward, as ye shall hear. When 
| the Cid first began to lay siege to the city of Va- 
| lentia, this Martin Pelaez came unto him; he 
was a knight, a native of Santillasea in Asturias, 
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a hidalgo, great of body and strong of limb, a 
well made man and of a goodly semblance, but 
withal a right coward at heart, which he had 
shown in many places when he was among feats 
ofarms. And the Cid was sorry when he came 
unto him, though he would not let him perceive 
this ; for he knew that he was not fit to be of 
his company. Howbeit, he thought that since 
he had come he would make him brave, whether 


that the Moors marvelled at him, and asked 
where that Devil came from, for they had never 
seen him before. And the Cid was in a place 
where he could see all that was going on, and he 
gave good heed to him, and had great pleasure in 
beholding him, to see how well he had forgotten 
the great fear which he was wont to have. And 





when the Moors were shut up within the town, 
the Cid and all his people returned to their 


he would or no. And when the Cid began to lodging, and Martin Pelaez full leisurely and 
war against the town, and sent parties against it quietly went to his lodging also, like a good 
twice and thrice a day, as ye have heard, for the | knight. And when it was the hour of eating 
Cid was always on the alert, there was fighting | the Cid waited for Martin Pelaez, and when he 
and tourneying every day. One day it fell came, and they had washed, the Cid took him 
out that the Cid and his kinsmen and friends | by the hand, and said, My friend, you are not 
and vassals were engaged in a great en- | sucha one as deserves to sit with me from hence- 
counter, and this Martin Pelaez was well forth, but sit you here with Don Alvar Fanez, 
armed; and when he saw that the Moors | and with these other good knights, for the good 
and Christians were at it, he fled and betook | feats which you have done this day, have made 
himself to his lodging, and there hid himself till | you a companion for them; and from that day 
the Cid returned to dinner. And the Cid saw | forward he was placed in the company of the 
what Martin Pelaez did, and when he had con-| good. And the history saith that from this day 
= the Moors he returned to his lodging to | forward this knight Martin Pelaez was a right 

inner. Now it was the custom of the Cid to | good one, and a right valiant, and a right pre- 
eat ata high table, seated on his bench at the | cious, in all the places where he chanced among 
head. And Don Alvar Faiiez, and Pero Bermu- | feats of arms, and he lived along with the Cid, 
dez, and other precious knights ate in another | and served him right well and truly. And the 
pert, at high tables full honorably, and none | history saith, that after the Cid had won the city 

nights whatsoever dared take their seats with of Valencia, on the day when they conquered 
them, unless they were such as deserved to be and discomfited the king of Seville, this Martin 
there ; and the others who were not so approved | Pelaez was so good a one, that setting aside the 
in arms ate upon ostrados, at tables with cush- | body of the Cid himself, there was no such good 


ions This was the order in the house of the — there, nor one who bore such part, as 


Cid, and every one knew the place where he 


was to sit at meat, and every one strove all he | 


could to gain the honor of sitting at meat at the 


table of Don Alvar Faiiez and his companions, | 


by strenuously behaving himself in all feats of 
arms; and thus the honor of the Cid was ad- 
vanced, This Martin Pelaez, thinking that none 


well in the battle as in the pursuit. And as 
great was the mortality which he made among 
the Moors that day, that when he returned from 
the business the sleeves of his mail were clotted 
| with blood, up to the elbow; insomuch that for 
_ what he did that day, his name is written in this 
| history, that it may never die. And when the 


had seen his badness, washed his hands in turn | Cid saw him come in that guise, he did him 
with the other knights, and would have taken | great honor, such as he never had done to an 
his place among them. And the Cid went unto knight, before that day, and from thencefort 


him, and took him by the hand, and said, You | 


are not such a one as deserves to sit with these, 
for they are worth more than you or me, 
but I will have you with me ; and he seated him 
with himself at table. And he, for lack of un- 
derstanding, thought that he did this to honor 
him above the others. On the morrow the Cid 
and his company rode towards Valencia, and the 
Moors came out to the tourney; and Martin 
Pelaez went out well armed, and was among 
the foremost who charged the Moors, and when 
he was in among them he turned the reins, and 
went back to his lodging ; and the Cid took heed 
to all that he did, and saw that though he had 
done badly, he had done better than the first 
day. And when the Cid had driven the Moors 
into the town he returned to his lodging, and as 
he sate down to meat he took this Martin Pelaez 
by the hand, and seated him with himself, and 
bade him eat with him, in the same dish, for he 
had deserved more that day than he did the first. 
And the knight gave heed to that saying, and 
was abashed ; howbeit he did as the Cid com- 
manded him; and after he had dined he went to 
his lodging and began to think upon what the 
Cid had said unto him, and perceived that he 
had seen all the business which he had done; 
and then he understood that for this cause he 


would not let him sit at the board with the other | 


knights, who were furious in arms, but had 
seated him with himself more to affront him 
than to do him honor, for there were other 
knights there better than he, and he did not show 
them that honor. Then resolved he in his 
heart to do better than he had done heretofore. 
Another day the Cid and his company and Mar- 
tin Pelaez rode towards Valencia, and the Moors 
came out to the tourney resolutely, and Martin 
Pelaez was among the first, and charged them 
right boldly, and he smote down and slew pre- 
sently a good knight, and he lost there all the 
bad fear which he had had, and was that day one 
of the best knights there; and as long as the 
tourney lasted, there he remained, smiting and 
slaying and overthowing the Moors, till they 
were driven within the gates, in such manner 


ve him a place in all his actions, and in all 
is secrets, and he was his great friend. In this 
knight, Martin Pelaez, was fulfilled the example 
_which saith, that he who betaketh himself to a 
_guod tree, hath good shade, and he who serves 
_a good lord winneth good guerdon ; for by reason 
|of the good service which he did the Cid, he 
came to such good state that he was spoken of 
/as ye have heard; for the Cid knew how to 
| make a good knight, as a good groom knows how 
| to make a good horse.” 

With this curious passage we must take 
leave—and we do so reluctantly—of the Chro- 
nicle of the Cid; we would fain go through 

the story of the marriage of his daughters 
with the Infantes of Carrion, and the dishonor 
they incurred at the hands of their husbands, 
and of the strange scenes in the Cortez, and 
of the great combat in which they were 
avenged—for in all this there is much enter- 
tainment for the mere seeker of amusement, 
and much subject of deep thought for the phi- 
_losopher ; but our limits forbid us from follow- 
ing our pleasure. 

_ We recommend the work earnestly to our 
readers ; it is a beautiful composition, beauti- 
fully translated, and lastly—to the credit of the 
publishers—beautifully got up. Read it, and 
you will not regret the price, or the time ex- 
pended. 


Voyage up the Amazon. By William H. Ed- 
wards. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


A most elegant and woreegs | Turk, whose 
whole atmosphere breathed of weight and 
stateliness, being invited to an English enter- 
tainment, looked with mingled expressions of 
surprise and shame upon his fine countenance, 
oo $s beheld guest after guest take a stand 
upon the floor, and dance with great earnest- 
ness and solemnity. Unable to bear the scene 
any longer, he gently touched the sleeve of 








the host and inquired, “why do you not let your 





—_ Som 


servants do this for you?” Now in the pro- 
cess of luxury, we are certainly reaching the 
very same point of refinement already attained 
by the Turk. Every nook and corner of the 
broad earth is being explored, and we have 
nothing to do but recline in cushioned arm. 
chairs, and with bouquet or cigar in hand, as 
the sex may justify, luxuriate in the results of 
all the toil, trouble, and learning of scores of 
travellers. 

For ourselves, we doubt if we should de- 
sire to have a more living sense of the power 
and tenacity of the carapanas or mosquitoes, 
than what we me from the graphic descrip. 
tions of Mr. Edwards, and as to eating mon- 
key, parrot, and alligator tail, we confess to a 
preference in doing such things by proxy ; but 
the book abounds with the most alimentiye- 
provoking descriptions of fruits and flowers, 
that stir one’s remaining drops of Eden blood 
at the naming, and these we would prefer in 
propria persona. 

ruly this is a most agreeable and readable 
book, with little in the way of startling inci- 
dent, yet plunging one directly into the labyrin- 
thine luxuriance of a tropical region. We 
feel interested and amused in all the odd con- 
ceits and whims of a man bent upon enjoy- 
yee. who makes no parade about what he is 

oing. 

The author left New York, Feb. 1846, in 
the bark Undine, Capt. Appleton, for Para, 
and from thence “ascended the Amazon to a 
higher point, than to his knowledge any Ame- 
rican had ever been before ;” then fellow im- 
pressions, excursions, and descriptions, all 
given with the utmost directness and familiari- 
ty. Hear him tell of the pets of Para. 


** Our first excursion extended no further than 
the en, at the rear of the house; but even 
that little distance opened to us a new world. 
It was laid out in home style, with neat walks 
and raised flower-beds. A number of curious 
birds were skulking among the shrubbery, or 
stalking along the path with the dignity and self- 
possession of birds at home. The domestication 
of wild birds, we afterwards found to be common 
throughout the province. They are restrained 
from truancy by the high fences that surround 
the gardens : and ibises and spoonbills, varieties 
of herons, rails, et multi alii, are as frequently 
seen as domestic fowls. But the legitimate oc- 
cupants were of greater interest than these 
strangers: and here grew in perfection, the ba- 
nana, the orange, the fig, the tamarind, the cot- 
ton tree, the sugar cane; and over the fence, on 
the soil of a neighbor, a lofty cocoa tree display- 
ed its clusters of ripening nuts. Instead of the 
puny sensitive-plant, that, in the north, strug- 
gles almost hopelessly for frail existence, a giant 
shrub threw out its nervous arms, all flowering, 
and the attraction of passing butterflies. _ 

** Amid this profusion, there was nothing to 
remind us of the home that we had left; but, 
afar off, in one lone corner, stood a solitary stalk 
of Indian corn, lank and lean, an eight feet 
spindling, clasped nervously by one sorry ear. 
Poor thing, it spoke touchingly of exile. | 

** Passing out of the garden, our next visit was 
complimentary to an eel: not one of the unhal- 
lowed denizens of muddy ponds, or stagnant wa- 
ters; but an electrical eel, large and handsome, 
swimming about in his tub of clear rain water, 
with the grace of a water king. This fellow 
was about four feet in length, and along his 
whole lower part extended a wide fin, by whose 
curvings he appeared to propel himself. We 
often, afterwards, amused our leisure in observ- 
ing this eel, and in experimenting upon his 
electrical power. This did not seem to be con- 
centrated in any particular part, or organ, for 
touch him where we would, the violence of the 
shock seemed the same, and equalled an ordina- 
ry shock from a machine. en very hungry, 
or particularly spiteful, he would transmit his 
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power through the water to a considerable dis- 
tance. His usual food was crabs, and when 
these were thrown in to him, he swam towards 
them, stunned them by a touch of his head, and 
either caught them immediately, or allowed 
them to fall to the bottom of the tub, to be de- 
youred at leisure. 

« These eels are common in the small streams 
about Para, and, indeed, throughout the whole 
northern part of the continent, and they often 
attain great size. One that we afterwards saw at 
Senhor Pombo’s, was about six feet long, and 
five or six inches in diameter. We heard fre- 











quent accounts of their power over large animals 
in the water. The negroes catch them by first 
teazing them, until they have exhausted the | 
electrical. power. We ate of them, at different | 
times, but they were too fishy in taste to be. 

reeable, without strong correctives. 

“ Near by, was disclosed to us a young anacon- | 
da, nicely coiled up in the bottom of a barrel, | 
and looking as innocent as a dove. This fellow. 
was pointed out as something rather diminutive, | 
but to our unfamiliar eyes, a snake of ten feet 
length seemed very like a monster, His cus- 
tomary food was rats. These snakes are kept 
about many houses in Para for protection against 
rats, and two who had escaped from Mr. Norris's 
barrels, now prowled at large, and effectually 
cleared the premises of these vermin. They are 
perfectly harmless, and never molest domestic 
fowls or animals upon the premises, excepting, 
now and then, a young chicken.” 


A description like this is apt to engender | 
discontent at the scenilings of our northern 
clime, but then we remember that our black 
snake is a very respectable constrictor, and 
may be kept in a barrel, likewise, to kill rats ; 
our ducks and do very well for orderly 
domesticity, although not hardly as unique as 
“ibises and spoonbills;” as to the eel, we 
might offset him with a rattlesnake. 

he multitudinous grandeur of these Bra-— 
zilian forests must transcend all description ; 
in our closets we feel their denseness; as we | 
read, the solemnity of these great alcoves | 
stills the heart like the cathedral hymn. Here | 
is a night upon the Amazon. 


“The scenery about the mill is very fine. In| 
front, the stream, a broad lake at high water, and | 
a tiny brook at other times, skirting a low mea- | 
dow, at the distance of a hundred rods, is lost in | 
the embowering shrubbery. All beyond is a| 
dense forest. Upon the meadow, a number of | 
large, fat cattle are browsing on the coarse grass, | 
and flocks of Jacanas, a family of water-birds re- | 
markable for their long toes, which enable 
them to step upon the leaves of lilies and other 
aquatic plants, are flying with loud cries from 
one knoll to another. Back of the mill, the 
road leads towards the city, and to the right and 
left are well-beaten paths, leading to small, clear 
lakes, from which the mill derives its water. 
The whole vicinity was formerly a cultivated 
estate, but the grounds are now densely over- 
grown. At the distance of a mile, the road | 
crosses what is called the first bridge, which 
= a little stream that runs sporting through 
the woodland. The color of the water of this, 
and other small streams, is of a reddish cast, 
owing, doubtless, to the decom osing vegetation 
It is, however, very clear, and fishes, and eels, 
may at any time be seen playing among the lo 
and sticks which strew the bottom. Beyond this 
bridge is the primeval forest. Trees of incredi- 
ble girt tower aloft, and from their tops one in 
Vain endeavors to bring down the desired bird 
with a fowling-piece. The trunks are of every 
variety of form, round, angular, and sometimes 
resembling an open net-work, through which 
the light passes in any direction. Amid these 
glants, very few low trees or little underbrush 
interferes with one’s movements, and very rarely 
Is the Henge intercepted by a fallen log. But 
about the trees cling huge snake-like vines, 
Winding round and round the trunks, and 


/are rioting. 





through the branches sending their long arms, 


binding tree to tree. Sometimes they throw 
down long feelers, which swing in mid air, until 
they reach the ground, when, taking root, they, 
in their turn, throw out arms that cling to the 
first support. In this way, the whole forest is 
linked together, and a cut tree rarely falls with- 
out involving the destruction of many others. 
This creeping vine is called sepaw, and, having 
the strength and flexibility of rope, is of inesti- 
mable value in the construction of houses, and 
for various other purposes. 

** Around the tree trunks clasp those curious 
anomalies, parasitic plants, sometimes throwing 


| down long, slender roots to the ground, but 
|generally deriving sustenance only from the 


tree itself, and from the air; called hence, ap- 
propriately enough, air-plants. These are in 
vast numbers, and of every form, now resem- 
bling lilies, now grasses, or other familiar plants, 
Often, a dozen varieties cluster upon a single 


| tree. Towards the close of the rainy season, 


they are in blossom, and their exquisite appear- 
ance, as they encircle the mossy and leafed 
trunk, with flowers of every hue, can scarcely 
be imagined. At this period, too, vast numbers 
of trees add their tribute of beauty, and the 
flower-doomed forest, from its many colored 
altars, ever sends heavenward worshipful in- 
cense. Nor is this wild luxuriance unseen or 
unenlivened. Monkeys are frolicking through 
festooned bowers, or chasing in revelry over the 
wood arches. Squirrels scamper in ecstasy from 
iimb to limb, unable to contain themselves for 
joyousness Coatis are gamboling among the 
fallen leaves, or vieing with monkeys in nimble 
climbing. Pacas and agoutis chase wildly about, 
ready to scud away at the least noise. The 
sloth, enlivened by the general inspiration, 
climbs more rapidly over the branches, and 
seeks a spot, where, in quiet and repose, he 
may rest him. The exquisite, tiny deer, 
scarcely larger than a lamb, snufis exultingly 


| the air, and bounds fearlessly, knowing that he 


has no enemy here. 

“ Birds of gaudiest plumage flit through the 
trees. The trogon, lonely sitting in her leaf-en- 
circled home, calls plaintively to her long 
absent mate. The motmot utters his name in 
rapid tones. Tucdno, tucano, comes loudly from 
some fruit-covered tree, where the great toucans 
‘Noiseless chatterers’ flash 
through the branches. The loud rattling of the 
woodpecker comes from some topmost limb ; 
and tiny creepers, in livery the gayest of the gay, 
are running up the tree trunks, stopping now and 
then, their busy search, to gaze inquisitively at the 
strangers Pairs of chiming-thrushes are ring- 
ing their alternate notes, like the voice of a 
single bird. Parrots are chattering; paroquets 
screaming Manakins are piping in every low 
tree, restless, never still. Woodpigeons, the 


‘birds of the painted breasts,’ fly startled ; and | 


pheasants, of a dozen varieties, go whirring off. 
But, most beautiful of all, humming birds, living 
gems, and surpassing aught that’s brilliant save 
the diamond, are constantly darting by ; now, 
stopping an instant, to kiss the gentle flower, 
and now, furiously battling some rival humble- 
bee. Beijar flor, kiss-flower, ’tis the Brazilian 
name for the humming bird, beautifully appro- 
priate. Large butterflies float past, the bigness 
of a hand, and of the richest metallic blue; and 
from the flowers above, comes the distant hum 
of myriads of gayly coated insects From his 
hole in the sandy road, the harmless lizard, in 
his gorgeous covering of green and gold, starts 
nimbly forth, stopping, every instant, with 
raised head and quick eye, for the appearance of 
danger ; and armies of ants, in their busy toil, 
are incessantly marching by. 


** How changed from all this is a night scene. 
The flowers, that bloomed by day, have closed 
their petals, and, nestled in their leafy beds, are 
dreaming of their loves. A sister host now take 
their place, making the breezes to intoxicate 
with perfume, and exacting homage from bright, 
starry eyes. A murmur, as of gentle voices, 
fluats upon the air. The moon darts down her 
glittering rays, till the flower-enamelled plain 





glistens like a shield: but in vain she strives to 
penetrate the denseness, except some fallen tree 
betrays a passage Below, the tall tree trunk 
rises dimly through the darkness. Huge moths, 
those fairest of the insect world, have taken the 
places of the butterflies, and myriads of fire-flies 
never weary in their torch-light dance. Far 
down the road, comes on a blaze, steady, stream- 
ing like a meteor, It whizzes past, for an in- 
stant the space is illumined, and dewy jewels 
‘from the leaves throw back the radiance. ’Tis 
the lantern-fly, seeking what he himself knows 
| best, by the fiery guide upon his head. The air 
| of the night bird’s wing fans your cheek, or you 
|are startled by his mournful note, wac-o-row, 
wac-o-row, sounding dolefully, by no means so 
pleasantly as our whippoorwill. The armadillo 
|creeps carelessly from his hole, and, at slow 
| pace, makes for his feeding ground; the opos- 
,sum climbs stealthily up the tree, and the little 
ant-eater is out pitilessly marauding 
** All this supposes pleasant weather; but a 
| storm in these forests has an interest, though of 
'a very different kind. Heavy clouds come drift- 
,ing from the east, preceded by a low, ominous 
/murmur, as the big drops beat upon the roof of 
leaves. Rapidly this deepens into a terrific 
|roar; the forest rocks beneath the fury of the 
blast, and the crashing fall of trees resounds 
fearfully. Tornadoes are unfrequent; but one, 
| while we were at the mills, swept through the 
| forest, now, hurling aside the massive trees like 
weightless things, and now, tripping carelessly, 
,only taking tribute of the topmost boughs— 
|sportive in its fierceness. We were struck by 
the absence of thunder and lightning in the fu- 
| rious pourings of the rainy season. The clouds 
;came to their daily task gloomily, as though 
| pining for a holiday, and, in the weariness of 
forced toil, forgot their wantonness.” 





| As to eating monkeys, opinions and taste 
will need differ upon the point. We should 
| bethink ourselves of the Egyptian gods, and 
| question whether the act might not be sacrile- 
gious; we should image the naughty Satyrs 
_of old, and scruple to digest alimentively what 
the elegant Greek had transformed into a 
| sylvan deity; we should think of every little 
ugly imp that bestrides a pony in the menage- 
| rie, or presents a hat in behalf of the Organ- 
player, and begin to speculate as to what de- 
'gree of intelligence is requisite to souldom, 
and the monkey would cool before we should 
decide the point; and if the truth must out, 
we should think of Lord Monboddo’s men, 
and our philosophy would ooze out like Fal- 
_staff’s courage. Happily, our author found a 
less circuitous path by way of decision. 


«* Not unfrequently the fruit of our hunting 
excursions was a monkey, and we considered 
| this most acceptable, as it furnished our table 
| with a meal, delicious, though not laid down in 
'the cookery books. These animals are eaten 
| throughout the province, and ere in esteem be- 
| yond any wild game. Whatever repugnance we 
| felt at first, was speedily dissipated, and often,: 
'in regard to this as well as other dishes, we had 
| reason to congratulate ourselves, that our deter- 
| mination of partaking of whatever was set before 
| us, discovered to our acquaintance Inany agree- 
| able dishes, and never brought us into trouble.” 

Many erudite commentators have been in 
doubt as tothe animal which caused the death 
of Tom Thumb, and naturalists have ques- 
tioned as to the qualities ascribed to the 
tarantula, but after reading of a Brazilian spi- 
der, as described below, we trust all doubt will 
be for ever laid to sleep. 

‘* We encountered a spider, leisurely crossing 
the road, that might rival the tarantula in big- 
ness. A sharpened stick pinned him to the 
earth, and we bore him in triumph to town. 
Across his outstretched legs none of us could 
span, and his sharp teeth were like hawk’s 
claws. This species spins no web, but lives in 
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hollow logs, and probably feeds upon huge in- 
sects, perhaps small animals, or birds.” 


The travellers encountered many agreeable 
ges on their route, and were received 
ty the residents, Spanish, Portuguese, and 
American, with the most cordial hospitality. 
Senhor Godinho seems to have been a humor- 
ist, and not indisposed to amuse himself with 
the very natural love for the marvellous, so 
predominant in all sight-searchers. 


** A letter from Senhor Godinho to his wife, 
requested her to send us a singular pet animal, 
which the Senhor described as small, having a 
broad tail, with which, umbrella-like, it shielded 
itself from the rain, and lightning-like capacity 
for moving among the trees, now at the bottom, 
and, quicker than thought, at the top. But 
most curious of all, and most positively certain, 
this little quadruped was hatched from an egg. 
We suggested to the Senhor various animals, but 
our description of none answered. Of course, 
curiosity was at a boiling point. We had heard 
of furred animals with ducks’ bills, and hairy 
fish that chewed the cud; of other fishes that 
went on shore and climbed trees; of two-head- 
ed calves, and Siamese twins; but here, at last, 
was something unique—an animal hatched from 
an egg—more wonderful than Hydrargoses, and 
a speculation to make the fortunes of young men 
of enterprise. All day we waited, and nothing 
came; the next morning dawned, the noon bell 
tolled, and we, at last, concluded that the 
Senhor had been loath to part with so singular a 
pet. and that the instructions of her honored 


and every species of pet, which stalked in all 
directions, putting all quiet and order at defi- 
ance; at len it was determined to reduce 
this state of things. 


** We longed to know what sort of arrange- 
ments Noah made for his parrots. Thus far, 
ours had been left pretty much to their own 
discretion, and the necessity for an immediate 
‘setting up of family government,’ was hourly 
more urgent. The macaw, no wise contented 
with his elevation, had climbed down, and was 
perpetually quarrelling with a pair of green par- 
rots, and, all the time, so hoarsely screaming, 
that we were tempted to twist his neck. The 
parrots had to have a pitched battle over 
every ear of corn, and both they, and the 
macaw, had repeatedly flown into the water, 
where they but ‘narrowly escaped a grave. 
There were two green paroquets and one odd 
one, prettiest of all, with a yellow top, and they 
could not agree any better than their elders. 
Yellow-top prided himself on his strength, and 
considered himself as good as a dozen green 


scolded away, in ear-piercing tones that made 
the cabin an inferno. At other times, they all 
three banded together, and trotting about deck, 
insulted the parrots with their impertinences. 
When a flock of their relations passed over, the 
whole family set up a scream, which might 
have been heard by all the birds within a 
league; and if a duck flew by, which was very 





ord were to be unheeded. Dinner came, soup | 


was on our plates, spoons were in our hands, | up our protegées in the tolda, or they were sure | 


and curiosity had expended itself by its own 
lashings, when a strange footstep was heard at 


| 


often, our geese would call in tones like a trum- 
pet, and the guan would shrilly whistle. When 
we came to the shore, we were obliged to shut 


to scramble up the nearest limb, or fly into the 
water, and switn for the bank. Really, it would 


the door-way, and a well-dressed, dusky Rachel |have troubled a Job; but we could see no 
appeared, bearing a carefully covered cuya intui- | relief. 


tively to A——. Here was the wonder. What 


** Our noisy additions from Santarem made 


ones, while they resented his impudence, and | 
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became literally crowded with birds, turtles, the grim delights of Maturin and Mrs. Rad- 


cliffe, and Monk Lewis, to the charming stage 
horrors of the Castle Spectre and the Bleeding 
Nun, blended with the circus glories of the 
|Secret Mine and Timour the Tartar. We 
hail the appearance of a fresh romance with 
such a title from an American pen, as an aus- 
icious augury that we are approaching a 
Ithy turning point in the road of “ progress.” 
That there is at length “a good time coming” 
when people will oon ay once more the 
existence of certain faculties in their minds as 
wisely desi by Providence to give out and 
to receive sheer amusement, as an intellectual 
cordial to restore the healthy action of other 
faculties; and when our wise-men will no 
more, by frowning upon the play of fancy in 
its legitimate sphere, send it to run riot in 
crusade system-mongering. 

Alas! ee does it make a lover of his kind 
grieve to think how many charming romances 
and poems and novels, that might ew harm- 
lessly cheered a weary spirit, or cheated a 
‘sick chamber of its lagging hours, are now 
‘effervescing from perverted brains in the forms 
‘of Mormonism and Fourierism, and world’s 
_conventionism, and other mischievous embody- 
'ments of the self-same identical spirit of rest- 

less fancy, driven to new inventions to find an 
| utterance ! 

But “there is a good time coming.” The 
generations of men will at last find out 


| “—— how few of ills that we endure 
are those which laws can either cause or cure,” 


and the words of the apostle, “study to be 
| . ° ” M 

quiet, and do your whole business,” will yet 
‘find as much favor among our modern fishers 
for new opinions, as they did with honest 
old Izaak Walton. In this connexion, if there 


is it? What can it be? What is it like? Down | longer endurance out of the question, and after | be any score on which we would object to the 
went soup ~ oy’ suspense was painful. First, | long threatening, at last we succeeded in ‘ set- | title of the work before us, it would be the 


unrolled ac 
ther of the same,—the slightest possible end of 
a tail protruded from under a third, a little round 


ean, little white sheet—second, ano- | ing up the family government.’ 


As the first 
overture thereto, a rope was crossed a few times 
in the tolda. Upon this, the arara and the parrots 


nose and a whisker peeped from the remaining | were placed, with the understanding that they 
cotton,—and up leaped one of the prettiest little | might look out of the door as much as they 


squirrels in the world. 


The little darling ! | pleased, and be invited thence, at regular hours, 


Everybody wanted him ; everybody played with | to their meals; but that further liberties were 


him ; and for a long time, he was the pet of the | inadmissible and unattainable. 


family, running about the house as he listed.” 


Birds, flowers, shells, all excite the enthusi- | The paroquets were stationed at the afterpart of | 
asm of the travellers, and the skies bend over | th 


them with a depth and effulgence most beauti- 
ful and impressive. 


** At night, we preferred the open air to the 
confinement of the cabin, and never wearied in 
admiring the magnificence of the skies, or in 


So there they 
sat, scarcely knowing whether to laugh or cry. 


| one of the green ones, from Barra, was amusing. 
|She had been the wildest and crossest little 
| body on board, always resenting favors, and bit- 
ing kindly hands. But since the lately received 
young ones had been put with her, she had as- 
sumed all the watchfulness of a mother, feeding 





tracing the fantastic shapes that were a 'them, taking hold of their bills and shaking 


out upon them ina profusion inconceivab 


e to| them up, to promote digestion, and generally 


those who are only acquainted with the skies of keeping them in decent order. She had no 


the northern hemisphere. 


I have alluded to more time to gad about deck, but soberly inclin- 


this before ; but so interesting a phenomenon de- | ed, with the feathers of her head erect and ma- 


serves further notice. 


This increased brilliance | tronly, she stuck to her corner, and minded her 


of the tropical skies is owing to the y assur 4 of | own business. Meanwhile, Yellow-top looked 
r 


the atmosphere, which is absolutely 
those obscuring, murky vapors, that deaden light 
in other latitudes. The sky itself is of the in- 
tensest blue, and the moon seems of increased 
size and kindlier effulgence. For one star at the 
North, myriads look down with a calm, clear 
light, and great part of the vault is as in- 
explicable as the milky-way. Most beautiful in 
appearance, and interesting from association, is 
the Southern Cross, corresponding with the 
Great Bear of the North. This constellation is 


the form of an oblique angled cross. Just above 
these, and seeming to form part of the same 
constellation, isthe Centaur. Orion is in all his 
glory, and the Scorpion trails his length, most 
easily recognised of all. All the other zodiacal 
clusters are conspicuous, and a kindred host we 
do not care to name.” 


Before the close of the voyage, the vessel 


ee from | on with the calm dignity of a gentleman of 


| family.” 


The reader will not fail to find both amuse- 
ment and instruction from the book; and as 
he recognises the badness of government in 
this beautiful region, the latent wealth, the im- 
mense resources of the country, the needs of 
the people all combined, his Anglo-Saxon 
spirit will not fail to foresee the to be of the 


‘ ‘a ill 
of four stars, of superior*brilliance, arranged in | eneneies, whee: Sana Se Tae 


be no hindrance to the graspingness of Repub- 
lican Anglo-Saxonism. 
The Monk’s Revenge; or, the Secret Enemy. 
A Tale of the Later Crusades. 7 or. 
Spring, author of “Giafler al Barmeki.” 
Williams, Brothers, New York and Boston. 





Here now is a title that carries one back to 


e cabin, and the change, which had come over | 


author calling ita tale of “ the later Crusades,” 
inasmuch as the crusade against the Mormon, 
the crusade to Anglo-Saxonize Mexico, or the 
fiery crusades lately preached in the Taber- 
nacle, to compel the people of one part of this 
Union to think exactly the same way as the 
people of another part, are certainly “ later” 
than the last which were set on foot by papist 
barons, to make the Ottomans think as they 
did about the heritage of St. Peter. Others, 
however, not so willing to recognise old things 
under new names, and to detect the meddle- 
some, interfering, proselytizing, grasping spirit 
of the fanatical crusader in the modern Anglo- 
Saxonizer (whether be works with Paixhan 
shot or world’s conventions), might hold our 
objection hypercritical. Yet there is little 
doubt but that the yesty spirit of the crusader 
which seems to have died out among all 
other people of Christendom, effervesces as 
strongly in the English and the Anglo-Ame- 
rican races at the present moment, as it did in 
the most extravagant days of past ages. ‘The 
same England which once subjected her own 
people to the grievous oppression of the tax- 

erer, in order to pour her resources in 
Gistant lands, for the sake of awakening the 
Saracen to the offences of his ——— worship, 
now leaves Ireland to starve while crusading 

inst the evils of American slavery; and we, 
half-offshoots of the same bigoted, mischie!- 
making stock, we Americans, we people here 
of the State of New York, who long years ago 
denounced Georgia alike from the pulpit anc 
the political rostrum, for driving out the hal!- 
civilized Cherokees, are is the still more 
civilized Iroquois from our borders to perish in 
the swamps of Missouri, ee ae 
England for driving the wi 8 expa- 
triate themselves. _ if you doubt that 
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r neighbor is still possessed by the spirit 
vr the due, send to him for a ten dollar 
subscription for temperance tracts, to be distri- 
buted in the Fejee islands, and when he pays 
it, as he will, excellent man, ask him for fifty 
cents for the poor widow around the corner! 
or if you yet doubt that he is a crusader be- 
cause he op that development of Anglo- 
Saxonism which took the shape of the Mexi- 
can war,ask him for a contribution to aid 
some English George Thompson, or some Irish 
Dan O'Connell, to throw the firebrand of mur- 
derous discord into our southern States, and 
you may still be sure of your man. The 
‘Anglo-Saxon demon of meddling with what is 
none of his business, of meddling, all for the 
good of his neighbor, man, this same subtle 
agent of devil-dom is just as active with the 
modern crusader as it was with his brother 
crusader of Peter the Hermit’s time. 

What indignation meetings we should have 
had in this city, what sympathetic contributions 
of money from every corner of the land, if the 
Mormon massacre had occurred in the Isle de 
Bourbon instead of Illinois ! 


The atrocity of | 








crusade. Meanwhile, several reverses which 
the Ottoman arms had met with from the 
Poles and Hungarians induced Amurath to 
enter into a ten years’ treaty of peace with 
those warlike people, and this trace had just 
been concluded, when the Pope’s Legate arriy- | 
ing at Buda, brought the intelligence that the 
leading soldiers of France and Germany had en- 
listed under the holy banner to march upon the 
Ottoman power; and that Venice, Genoa, and 
Flanders, had already sent their fleets to the 
Hellespont. The Legate of course set aside 
the truce with the infidel, and gave due abso- 
lution for this breach of faith to all who would 
take up arms in the name of the holy See. 
War and church intrigue therefore make up 
the great business of a story, whose scene is 
laid at this era. Our author passes before us 
a brilliant cortége of mailed warriors, and 
furred cardinals, and grim monks, and turbaned 
Mussulmen, with scimetars bright as the eyes 
of houris, and Arab coursers agile as 
leopards. From this brilliant array he selects 
two characters, a young Hungarian soldier of 
fortune, who has attained the dignity of 


that dark affair, and the miseries of those who | knighthood solely by virtue of his own deeds, 
survived its horrors, appealed to every form of | and a Turkish adventurer of similar years, 
philanthropy except the crusading form, and | who, by similar virtue, has risen to the oflice 


the national heart was dumb. 


It had no. 


of Bey of Roumelia. Both of these men were 


“sympathy” with a benighted people, who, | orginally foundlings, and though each is 
within our own borders, and under the clear | strongly marked by all the characteristics of 
light of an Anglo-Saxon sun, could follow a | the faith and of the people to which he clings, 


false prophet ! 


us who took any share in the direful business, 
assumed arms much in the same spirit as did 
the crusaders of old, to drive out the so called 
infidel Mormons from their possessions. 

In reading the volume before us, we have 
several times thought that the writer intended 
a sly hit at these injurious bigotries when 
pe the fanaticism of five hundred years 
ago. Certainly his work often suggests some 
wholesome parallels between the enforced 
march of Romanism in the East, and the en- 


forced march of Anglo-Saxonism the world | 


over : both of these political churches having 
the great dogma of moral infallibility in com- 
mon ; and the political Puritanism of the one 
being full as hostile to the individual liberties 
of mankind as was the political popery of the 
other to the independence of nations. The 
story of “THe Monk’s Revence” opens in 
the reign of Amurath IIL., at a period when 
nearly a century and a half had expired since 
the Greek Empire was first invaded by Orx- 
MAN, the founder of the dynasty which still 
ears his name. Surrounded almost on every 
side by the territories of the Sultan, Constanti- 
nople seemed rapidly , ory its fall, and 
was only spared from ‘Turkish sovereignty in 
name by the payment of a large tribute, and 
the concession of permitting a mosque and 
Torkish tribunal to be protected by the law 
within its walls. 
The eastern frontier cities of the Greek Em- 
ror and all his strongholds upon the 
uxine, aes the same time in possession 
of Amurath, the only hope of the Greeks lay in 
succor from the west; and here the well- 
known jealousies and dissensions between the 
Greek and Latin Church, long prevented the 
faithful of one Hierarchy from appealing as 
suppliants to the powerful rulers of the other 
to aid them against the cOmmon enemy of 
Christendom. At length, however, the Greek 
Patriarch bowed to the su remacy of the 
Pope; and the Bishop of , catching 
eagerly at the seeming but delusive union be- 
tween the two churches, exerted all his influ- 
ence to rouse up Europe to its last religious 





| 





Nay, so far from interfering to | yet we are gradually and insensibly led to the 
shield these poor people from wrong, those of | 


conclusion, fairly brought out at last in the 
denouement, that accident in the first instance, 
and education, subsequently, have alone de-— 
termined the marked difference existing be-. 
tween them. When love becomes the writer’s 
theme, the apparently dry unconsciousness 
with which he paints the Turk’s devotion to 
two beauties at the same time, and his vain at- 
tempt to conform to Christian sentiment by | 
oscillating between them, instead of giving a 
divided soul to either, is very happily conceiv- 
ed and naturally executed. A Typee novel, in 
which some Fayaway of Marquesas sentiment, 
whose mind is first opening to Christianity, 
balancing similarly between her old and her 
new law of conjugal affection, would make a. 
good metaphysical pendant to this part of the. 
work. 

In the following scene the Bey of Roumelia, 
who, as the prisoner of the Hungarian knight, | 


has been admitted to ransom by his captor, is 


thrown into the society of the lady-love of the | 
latter. The Christians having broken their 
truce, the Hungarian, fearing for his life, has 
disguised the Purk in a suit of Norman ar- 
mor, and sent him as a priest to the castle of 
the fair Bertha’s father. Bertha, who believes 
that the mysterious stranger is a Christian 
knight who has hitherto roamed in foreign 
lands, plies him with questions about the fair 
dames of those countries. 


** Ali smiled at the eager curiosity of his fair 
questioner, and was easily moved to gratify it 
He commenced now to speak more fully than 
heretofore of the customs of his own land. He 
described to her scenes of eastern magnificence, 


little faith in his promises. 





related tales of wild adventure, tales of the | 
harem, of jealous lord and faithless slave, of | 
maiden borne on fleet steed in the arms of her | 
lover. As he spoke his heart warmed, his pas- | 
sion lent fire to his words, and he drew fresh | 
eloquence from the interest that was pictured in | 
the beautiful features of his listener. When he | 
touched upon the war with Amurath, and told | 
the varied incidents of the past campaiga, his’ 
eye seemed to flash fire, and his voice to sound | 
like the echoing cymbal and clang of cimeter. | 
A spirit so strange and new breathed in his every | 
word, that Bertha became more and more per- | 


plexed. She could not understand who it 
might be that was pouring, with such power, 
images so warm and wild into her fancy. . When 
he described the Pagan Sultan, and praised his 
mazgnanimity and courage, his justice and bene- 
volence, his voice became more mild in its tone, 
and he spoke of him as a sun would speak of his 
father. 

‘** Thy words are those of a very Moslem,’ 
said Bertha, when he had ended. ‘ With us how 
difierently do we paint him.’ 

‘*«* There are many even among the Christians 
who do justice to his worth, and in this truce 
does not the peace of Europe rest upon his word 
alone? Yet, true itis, that most among you put 
Ye paint him in 
colors borrowed from your own scorn and hatred, 
and then start back from the picture. Ye name 
him tyrant, cruel and unjust. Ye look for no 
good from one whose creed differs from your 
own, Should the Sultan, forgetting his oath 
upon the Koran, set at nausht this truce, and 
come with fire and sword into Hungary, slaying 
and taking captives—’ 

“*The curse of Heaven would light upon his 
treachery!’ exclaimed Bertha, warmly; * but 
our good warriors would know how to set 
bounds to his fury. Dost thou believe this pos- 
sible, Sir Knight ?” 

*** Possible! The conditions of that truce 
are violated already.’ 

«It was foolish and ill-advised in our good 
king and his nobles to put faith in the word of a 
Moslem. A better trust had been in their own 
swords.’ 

“+ But how if the Christians should be the 
first to take up arms? How, if unprovoked, 
they themselves should light up the flames of 
war, neglecting their oath and honor ” 

“*Oh, this they cannot do, if they would 
keep their good name unstained; if they would 
hope for the blessing of God upon their arms.’ 

*** And still, I doubt not, your priests would 


| find a way to silence such scruples. They are 


Infidels, they would cry, and ye need keep no 
faith with the enemies of heaven. With the 
same eyes, also, do ye view their warfare. If 
in the tervor of the battle, the Ottoman is relent- 
less and unsparing, ye exclaim with curses 
against his cruelty. Ye can count every knight 
that is slain, and lament that a star is gone from 
the bright heaven of chivalry; but for them they 
are Turkish dogs. Yet fair eyes bewail them, 
though not Christian eyes. ‘Thus it is with you, 
and the Moslem is not backward to return, the 
scorn. As for Morad, I have been often near 
him, and know well what manner of man he is. 
Though fearful to his enemies, yet he is a father 
to his people, and just, and an observer of his 
word. Though his hand is accustomed to raise 
the sword, yet it delights him rather to cover the 
land with monuments of his benevolence and 
piety. Mosques, Khans and Imareths rear 
their—’ ‘ 

** Although Bertha had listened thus far with 
interest, yet at these words a smile stole upon 
her face, which at last ended in loud and oe 
laughter. ‘ This I had expected,’ she exclaimed. 
‘Here hast thou, Sir Unknown, a Christian 
knight, been ascribing to Amurath every virtue 
under the sun, and I have been foolish enough 
to receive all for truth. But with one word hast 
thou marred all—the piety of Amurath, sayst 
thou? . 

“* Nay, mistake me not,’ cried Ali Pacha. 
‘I do not pass judgment upon his faith. I know 
well that it is no part of a warrior to discuss 
creeds; but gaily to die fur his own, be it what 
it may. Yet be the creed of Morad good or evil, 
who will say that it is not meritorious to follow 
its precepts, to revere its truths, and to practise 
those lessons which lie at the foundation of all 
religions, whether Christian, Jewish, or Moslem. 
Of all people whom | have seen, there are none 
more devout than the followers of the prophet.’ 
As he uttered this name, the Bey bowed his 
head, and muttered some words which were lost 
within his helmet. 

*“*Well, go on, exclaimed the maiden. 
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* Hast thou not yet more to say in praise of the 
Ottoman? Are not their warriors braver, and 
their maidens fairer than any thou hast else- 
where aeen ” 

“* Brave men dwell everywhere upon the 
earth,’ relied Ali. ‘* There are none more fear- 
less in the army of Morad than some within 
yonder camp.’ 

“+1 believe it truly,’ said Bertha, her face 
glowing. * Amurath’s best soldier is a prisoner 
in our camp, and he was fairly taken by one 
braver than he.’ 


**T have so heard,’ answered the Bey. ‘ Yet 
think not but there are better warriors than Ali 
Pacha in the service of the Sultan, and it may 
be,’ he added, after a short pause, ‘it may be, 
that he will yet redeem his honor.’ 


*** Never upon the head of him to whom he 
lost it.’ 


“** Who can say if it be thus written” 

*** But tell me of their maidens, for of these 
thou hast not yet spoken,’ exclaimed Bertha, 
breaking the silence which followed the last 
words of the Moslem. 

*** Fair faces smile in Ederneh,’ answered Ali, 
‘and many beyond the Euxine; but the loveliest 
maiden mine eyes have ever looked upon dwells 
in this land.’ 

*** Still better! cried Bertha, gaily. ‘The 
fairest maidens, the bravest warriors! I shall 
not yet change my creed, though I think at 
times, Sir Knight, that in thee, I have an elo- 
quent dervish at my side, laboring to convert me 
to Islamism. And how is it that thou hast come 
toa sight of these beauties, for they are little 
better than prisoners as I have heard? Ah, they 
were but of the meaner sort, those whom thou 
hast seen!’ 

“** Nay, I have been favored beyond this. I 
have seen faces that were fairer than the fondest 
picture of the imagination, and forms more per- 
fect than the marble of the Greek.’ 


*** And still thou hast beheld Christian mai- 
dens that were more beautiful ” 

*** Must I not think so? said the Bey, hesitat- 
ing, while his eyes gleamed upon her through 
the bars of his vizor, ‘ must I not think so, fair- 
est lady, when I stand in thy presence and gaze 
upon thee? The eyes which I have seen in 
those lands have no lustre when compared with 
thine, the hue upon th: ‘r cheeks is faint, while 
thine would shame the r. se.’ 

***] pray thee, Sir Knight, a truce to gallan- 
try,’ said Bertha, blushing, her confusion show- 
ing that she was not insensible to his praise. 
*I will yield to yonder maidens the palm of 
beauty over ours and still not envy them. I 
have heard that they are kept caged like birds, 
and that neither the eye of man, nor scarcely 
the sun of heaven, must look upon them, while 
ours shun neither the one nor the other.’ 

*** Does not the rose bloom more sweetly in 
the garden, surrounded by its kindred flowers, 
then when plucked from its stem, and in the 
splendid vase held forth to the view of men?” 


*** But maidens are not roses, neither is beauty 
everything, that we should be content with this 
alone. Give me a life more in the world, to 
look on when lances are broken in the tourney, 
to crown the victor, to follow down the dance 
upon the hand of a gay knight who knows how 
to whisper his devotion with discreet humility.’ 

*** But to wander through gardens of flowers, 
to rest amid gathered roses, to look on while 
skilful slaves touch the lute, and dance, todip in 
the marble bath, where fountains cool the air 
around, and within the leaf-twined lattice where 
the light of day comes tinged with the glow of 
flowers, amid the singing of birds and the per- 
fume of sweet scented shrubs, to step with hair 
unloosed upon the rich carpet, to sing and revel 
with lovely creatures, thy slaves, and to rule 
over all this like a queen!” Here was a crowd 
of new images brought to the mind of the mai- 
den, and grouped with a warmth and coloring to 
which she was little accustomed Her reply 
seemed to testily some displeasure, yet there was 
much in her manner at variance with her words, 





much that caused the heart of Ali Pacha to beat sovereign. Near him sat the caruinal, and 
more quickly as he watched her, | around stood various lords, among whom he ob- 
‘** Thy words, Sir Unknown, sound strangely,’ served the Earl of Cillia, the young Italian, and 
she said, blushing. ‘Thus, methinks, would others whom he deemed, for the most part, un- 
speak the Infidel; but not thus the gentle knight | friendly to him. Huniades was there with the 
when he would lease the ears of a well born | rest, but he did not greet him. He stood apart, 
maiden. Thy sojourn in Pagan lands hath | and gave no sign by which it might be known 
murred thy courtesy. But the picture thou hast | that he was aware of his presence. ‘ Thou art 
drawa of the beauties of the East, and of their | sent for, Sir Knight, to answer to a grave charge, 
luxurious life, does in no wise move me to envy said the king, turning to him when he entered, 
them. 1 would breathe a freer air than that ‘one which concerns nearly thy knightly honor 
which blows through yonder gardens, though | and thy loyalty.’ 
fragrant with odors of the East. To pass the| ‘*I am bound, my most gracious sovereign, 
hours in idleness and revel may suit the maidens to answer touching matters of such import, to 
thou hast described, but a nobler spirit dwellsin | all which vour majesty may demand of his fait}- 
those of our land, a spirit that calls their ful subject.’ é 
thoughts into the world, away from bower and, ‘ The brows of the cardinal were knit closely 
hall, to wait upon the strife and council, to urge | together, for the words ‘ your majesty’ were ut- 
our knights into the battle, and cry shame upon | tered with marked emphasis. His reply, how- 
the recreant.’ |ever, was prevented by the king. ‘We had 
** The voice of woman can do much, much | been better pleased,’ said Ladislaus, with some 
to steel and strengthen the bosom of a warrior; | severity of manner, ‘to witness proofs of thy 
but in what tones can it speak to it like those of loyalty in deeds, rather than in words. Some 
love? Uttered in the still close bower, they | days since, as is well known, thou hadst in thy 
follow him across the desert, and sound in hisear | keeping, prisoners, one of whom was of no 
amid the strife like the notes of a trumpet. It| slight value. They have escaped. We would 
needs no more than this to move him to brave | know from thee in how far thou hast permitted 
deeds. He has temples to defend, a country, | or aided their flight.’ 
and also a home where love is storing for him its | *** Nay, may it please your majesty, I had no 
best treasures. The maidens of the east think | prisoners. Guests had I that were free to come 
not that they need look beyond this; they mingle and go at will, as it best suited their own pleas- 
not in the turmoil of life; they are the wives, | ure.’ 
the mothers of warriors, and what should they | «« «Give them what name thou wilt,’ exclaimed 
wish for more? We have spoken of imprisoned | the king quickly, ‘their flight is laid to thy 


birds, and roses that bloom unseen; but look, is | charge, and we look that thou shouldst answer it.’ 
not that a fitter emblem of thy sex? | **f pray your majesty, hold me not to answer 

** Bertha followed with her eye the finger of | for those over whom I had no control. It must 
the Moslem as he pointed upward toward the needs be remembered that those Moslems, some- 
heavens, and after gazing for a moment in uncer- | time my prisoners, were declared free by treaty, 


tainty, beheld the pale disk of the moon, which | were held to ransom, and that I had no right, no 


in the clear day could scarcely be distinguished | pretext, to place the slightest bar upon their 
from a small and fleecy cloud. ‘ How often,’ he | jiberty.’ 

continued, ‘ is that sweet planet com ared to| «+ Listento him!’ cried the legate scornfully. 
woman. Her mild beauty, her soft and peace- |< He sits in judgment upon the council. Yet 


ful light, aye, her very inconstancy, are all, it is! this is but a subterfuge. If by a council of 


said, like you; but to my thought she never (hristian Chiefs those prisoners were declared 
gives a truer picture of thy sex than now. | free, by acouncil also, guided and enlightened 
View how pale are her beams when she follows | hy the holy Church, they were restored to their 
too closely upon the sun; how is her splendor captivity. This passes for nothing.’ 

dimmed when she obtrudes herself upon the} «The blood rushed to the brow of the Wala- 
day! In the quiet of the night, when every | chian, but he did notreply. Turning to the king 
sound is at rest, then does she draw her dark and | with a manner which his well governed anger had 
golden mantle about her, and pass, like a queen, pot divested of self-possession, but rather render- 
through the heavens. Then we wish for her, | ed earnest and lofty, he said: ‘I crave this grace 
then we worship her with our best praise; but | at the hands of my sovereign; if I am accused 
now, who heeds her light? Thus is it with | of aught disloyal or unworthy, let the proofs be 
woman. She was made to beam upon our | offered, that I may meet them, that I may speak 
hours of solitude, of close retirement; then has | jp my defence. If lam charged therewith upon 
she her bright hours, then the heart does homage | the bare suspicion of an enemy, from private 
to her, then does she hold the sceptre, or rather, | malice or open hatred, I appeal my cause to God, 
an enchanter’s wand, which turns the rough | who will judge the right. I will meet my ac- 


ways of life into a scene of fairy land. And | eyger in the lists. Let him be placed before me.’ 
what lot can be better suited to her? Itis not| « «Thou dost see him here,’ said the cardinal, 


hers to wrestle for the needs of life, or to affront fastening his dark eyes upon him; ‘and it does 
its dangers. Man does this, procures her safety, | wel] become thee, stranger in this land, to as- 
and then in her bower brings his finest gains to | sume that tone among those for whom thou art 
her feet. And couldst thou not,’ continued the | yo peer. Thou hast mingled thyself in matters 
Moslem, taking her hand as he spoke, ‘ couldst | above thy station, hast set at naught the will of 
thou not find happiness in such a lot? With | those to whom thou dost owe submission, And 
one whose heart would be controlled by thy will, now, forsooth, because there may be no witness 
who would live but in thy smiles, couldst thou | o¢ thy guilt, thou dost wear a bold front, and 
not be content to resign this freer. life which | gost a peal to God in behalf of thy innocence P 
thou dost prize, for one more peacetul—for one|  « «  prenw here. lord cardinal,’ answered the 
resembling somewhat that which I have de- | knight, trembling with anger, ‘1 stand here ina 


scribed to thee ?” most noble presence, and the reply which thine 
injurious words had else drawn from me, !8 
checked ere it finds utterance. There are some 
here of high rank, who best know how far | have 
merited this scorn, or if aught of guilt has hith- 
erto been coupled with my name. If I deserve 
reproof that | am no Hungarian, it little becomes 
thee, at least, toutter it There is as little grace, 
also, as risk, when one shielded by those robes 
speaks such things against me, which, shoulda 
knight and an equal-dare so much as to breathe, 
he should receive such chastisement as this right 
arm could render.’ E 
«This to me!’ cried the cardinal, in anger 





While the Turk is thus enjoying himself in 
the lady’s bower, the knight to whom he owes 
his present safety has fallen into sore tribula- 
tion. The Cardinal Legate has claimed the 
Ottoman prisoner, and the Christian knight is | 
held responsible for the escape of the fugitive. 
The following scene is finely spirited. 


“Huniades had not judged amiss. Ere an} 
hour had passed, the young knight was summon- | 
ed to appear before the king. He followed the 
messenger in silence to the royal pavilion, en- 





which he was unable to control. ‘Now, by 





tered, and found himself in the presence of his 
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mine holy office, this passes endurance, traitor- | turned to the king, and said in a calm tone, ‘{ | of their nostrils, and the voice of woman cheers 


ous, injurious slave 

«“*¢That tongue speaks falsely that terms me 
thus,’ exclaimed the Walachian, giving way at 
Jast to the indignation which boiled within him. 
«] am no traitor, speak no injuries—and, least of 
all, amIaslave. I revere thine office, and may 
not raise hand «<*inst one who wears thy garb ; 
but if there be belted knight in this presence, who 
will assert what thou hast dared to say, or in the 
matter of these prisoners will charge me with 
aught treasonable or unworthy, by mine honor, 
he lies, and I bid him defiance. With this body 
in the lists will I prove it, knight-like will I 
prove it, on horseback or on foot, with sword 
and lance, or with steel battle-axe.’ 

“The young knight looked around the circle 
with a ¢lear, bold glance, as he uttered these 


words, and before they were well ended, he had | 


| pray your majesty, command yonder knights each | 


| to restore his gage of combat.’ 
| *** And how then to proceed further against 
‘the accused? asked Ladislaus. ‘Or shall we 
je’en let him go unpunished, bating only some- | 
thing of the favor which we owe him for past 
ree. ; 
| _*** Not so, by my faith,’ replied the cardinal ; 
| *it were a shame to our authority. Has heaven 
| no other way by which it may vouchsafe to show 
‘us the truth? Thou dost stand before us, Sir 
Knight, charged with treason and disobedience. 
| Thou hast declared thine innocence, and ap- 
| pealed thy cause to heaven. Thou dost wear a 
| bold, unwavering front, but the dark suspicions 
|which rest upon thee, thou canst gainsay by 
| words alone; nor this, indeed, distinctly and 


| without evasion. Thou hast not yet denied that 


ungloved his right hand and cast his gauntlet at thou didst bear a part in the escape of yonder 


the feet of the legate. 


e leg Scarce an instant passed | prisoners, but dost declare simply that thou art | 
ere three knights of those who were present, | 


guiltless of aught ignoble or disloyal. Well, 


stepped forward to raise the gage of combat. | hast thou such confidence in the goodness of thy 


Ulric of Cillia was foremost. 


chian to be little better than a traitor, and that | 


_He lifted the glove | cause that thou wilt submit thyself to the judg- 
from the ground, cast down his own in answer to | ment of heaven as prepared for thee by the wis- 
it, and swore by the fiend, that he held the Wala- | dom of thy superiors ? 


**«T am innocent, before God, of all disloyalty,’ | 


he would prove what he said to be true in the replied the Walachian, struggling to be calm,‘and | 
lists. The two others were Di Rimini and a| will submit to whatever trial his majesty may in 


Polish baron, named Larenski. They also cast | 
down their gauntlets, and in different words de- | 
clared the accused guilty of treason. 

“*The gage of combat is complete,’ cried the | 
king. ‘What would ye more, worthy knights ? | 

“ «Nay, let them all come! I would meeta)| 
host in such a cause,’ cried the Walachian, and | 
taking the glove from his left hand, he cast it | 
upon the ground before the Italian. He then 
turned to Huniades, who was now at his side, and | 
said, ‘ Thy glove, my most noble lord, but for a | 
moment, to answer yon beetle-browed baren.’ | 

“ * Nay, by St. Stephen,’ exclaimed the good 
knight, ‘my glove shall be thrust into no man’s | 
quarrel, unless my hand go with it.’ Then step- | 
ping forward he raised the gauntlet of Larenski, 
and said, throwing his own at his feet, ‘1, John 
of Transylvania, uphold the accused to be a 
knight true and loyal, and free from all stain of | 
treason, and will prove it with this poor body in | 
the lists.” This interference, so sudden and un- | 
expected, filled all present with surprise. There 
was silence for amoment, and the different emo- 
tions which animated those around, were pic- 
tured in the varied expressions of their features. 
Upon those of Ladislaus sat simple wonder, but 
the brow of the cardinal lowered with anger and 
vexation, while the mien of the young knight 
became loftier, and his cheek glowed as if with 
pride, at finding by his side an ally so noble and 
stainless. The voice of Juliani broke the si- 
lence. ‘I take blame to myself that | have suf- 
fered this matter to proceed thus far,’ he said, 
turning to the king; ‘the peace of the holy 
Church forbids that this quarrel be fought out; 
forbids that knights who are banded together in 
her defence, should turn their swords against 
each other.’ 


“* How is it, my lord cardinal, that thy me- 
mory was thus slow in the matter?’ inquired 
Huniades, fixing his eyes upon the prelate 
‘W hile the accused stood alone, the combat was 
right and lawful enough, forsooth. We heard 
ho word then of this peace of the holy Church.’ 

“*it cannot be denied, good Huniades, that 


his goodness judge fitting—so it bring no dis- 
honor to me as a knight and a soldier’ 

**Let the ordeal of fire be substituted for 
this of arms,’ said the legate, turning to the king. | 
***Thou hast heard, Sir Knight,’ said Ladis- 
lans. ‘ There is a way yet left thee to redeem 
thy fame, and to regain our favor as of old. Art 
thou so sure of thy innocence that thou wilt sub- | 

mit thyself to this dread trial ? 

*** As | have said, no shadow of treason rests 
upon my soul, and upon that issue, I resign my- 
self to the will of my sovereign.’ 

***Say nay! refuse it, boy!’ cried Huniades, 
in an under tone, yet so loud that it was heard 
by all around. ‘ Battle it gaily with cold steel, | 
but keep thy hand from molten lead or red hot | 
iron,’ 

*** Nay, let them order it as they will,’ said 
the knight, with an uncertain anxious manner. | 
‘I must keep mine honor unsullied, and the | 
king’s favor and countenance are of much—| 
much moment to me.’ 

“* Be it so, then,’ resumed the king. ‘ Let | 
each knight return his gage of combat, and let 
the words of defiance which have passed be for- | 
gotten—be as if unspoken And do thou,’ he 
added, turning to the accused, “* prepare thyself | 
and be in readiness for this ordeal, the time and 
manner of which shall soon be declared unto | 
thee,’ 

** As it is needful that the accused be put in 
durance,’ said the cardinal, ‘in whose keeping | 
can he be better placed than in that of the nuble | 
Earl of Cillia?” 

The good knight does undergo the ordeal of | 
fire, but as the mode in which he meets the | 


| 


with the story, we have too much deference | 
for our author's mystery to reveal it here; we | 
turn again to our friend Ali, whom all Chris- | 
tian ladies will forgive when he br.ngs back 
his heart to his Leilah and makes to her father | 
the following moving excuse for his tickleness : | 


** There was’ one subject, however, on which | 





I deserve this reproof at thy hands,’ rejoined the 
cardinal, 


the chief and leader of this host stooped from 
- place to thrust his sword into a private quar- 
rel.’ 


“* By St. Mary, but thou dost owe me thanks 
then, worthy father,’ replied the Waivode, scorn- 


fully; ‘thou mightest otherwise even altogether | 


ave forgotten this peace of the Church, which 
thou dost deem of such weight.’ 

“The eyes of the legate flashed fire, and he 
compressed his lip tightly between his teeth to 
check the angry reply that was struggling for 


he at first spoke with some reserve, and with a_ 


‘For a while it had escaped me until | hesitation which went like an arrow to the soul 


‘of Abdallah. He did not deny the interest he 

| had felt in the fair Bertha: he acknowledged that 

| he had not escaped the power of her beauty, and 

‘that these feelings had not been without their. 
influence in detaining him among the Christians. 
* | have erred,’ he then exclaimed, ‘ bat who can 
| always control his heart ? I have here thine own 
words, my good Abdallah, to plead in my excuse, 
| I will be silent of her beauty, for | know not but 
| I have seen a Moslem maiden as fair—but there 


| was I, thrown into a new world to which this of , 


trial is essentially and ingeniously interwoven | ' 


them on to deeds of diring; the brightest eyes 


| smile upon the bravest, and the fairest hands 


place garlands upon his brow. If in their war- 
like games I vied with their best knights—if [ 
reined my steed as scarce a Giaour of them pos- 
sesses the art to do, I also at times received the 
meed of my deserts. And oh, father, you know 
not what it is, this magic with which they sur- 
round their misidens—you know not what it is to 
kneel at the feet of beauty, while eyes beam 
down upon you like those of a divinity, chal- 
lenging all devotion, while yet a distance sepa- 
rates you, which years of humblest adoration 
alone can pass. They have an art, these Chris- 
tians, which exalts their women to beings of a 
higher nature, and a discipline that schools their 
senses into servitude, that chastens and tempers 
the heart, till, like the clear cold diamond, it 
will lie unchanged in the furnace.’ ” 


This is all very well, but that Turkish ladies 
are not so dissimilar from ours, the gentle 
Leilah’s conduct in the following scene may 
show : 

*©«T shall go hence with a lighter heart than 
I came; thanks to thy goodness, Leilah, and the 
wisdom of thy father; for I know now that I 
shall bring aid to him in his hour of trial, who 
afforded it to me when I had none to look to but 


| Allah,’ 


***Go, my lord,’ was the reply, ‘go and 
fulfil this errand which lies so near thy heart— 
yet forget not those whom thou dost leave be- 
hind; forget not thyself, Ali; but return to be 
once more the defence and glory of our faith’ 

*** Doubt it not, Leilah. I will see this knight, 
place this casket in his hands, and then turn 
back for ever upon Christian lands—for ever ; un- 
less I visit them, cimeter in hand, and at the bid- 


| ding of my master.’ 


*** Comes this from thy heart, my lord, or dost 
thou speak thus to relieve our fears, to quiet 
those bosoms whose hopes are wrapped up in 
thy welfare ? 

***}’rom my heart, Leilah. Whence hast thou 
these doubts ? 

**s Have we not cause, Ali Pacha? But I will 
not bring back the past. Grant me only this 
prayer—thouzh the ties be strong which draw 


‘thee from us, forget not thy country nor the 


religion which thou hast professed. ifthy heart is 
bound to a maiden of another faith—if thou canst 
have no happiness out with her—Dring her hither 
with thee. There is no one who can reprvach 
thee for this step. The great Morad has himself 
given this example to his subjects Retura with 
her and be happy. But remember thou agt a 


Moslem, and thy nome is beneata the shadow of , 


the house of Otaman.’ 


** Dost thou think that I need this warning ”° 
siid Ali, his face clouding with grief. ‘ Dost 


thou also, Leilah, do me this wrong? Wheace 
comest thou by this suspicion ? 
“Qh, have not [also heard? But let the 


Go, prosper 
in thy undertaking, rescue this knight, and 
return hither with the maiden of thy heart—re- 
tura to thy home and happiness.” 

«* 6] shail return alune,’ replied the young Mos- 
lem, sadly, ‘ but not to happiness if thy bosom 1s 
estranged from me.’ 

‘© As of old, Ali, I will love thee,’ replied the 
maiden, ‘ as of old when we wandered children 
together, when each hour brought its pleasure, 
when hope and regret seemed to have no being 
for us. And if we meet not as in times past, for 
this must have an end, yet | will pray for thy 
happiness, and ever remember thee as one near 
of kin” An infinite charm was breathed over 
her features, the tones of her voice, and each 
motion of her furm, as she uttered these words. 
They sounded like sad music when it departs 


future repair the errors of the past. 


further and further from us, and leaves us at last 
| with its tones ringing in our ears. 


Then sit we 
down and weep, for we hear in those lingerin 
notes the echoes of our past steps, and we tr 


utterance. He then cast his looks for a moment ours can offer no similitude; there do men live | in fancy the old path again.’ 


Upon the ground, as if in thought, and thereupon 





| but in action; there is knightly honor the breath 


“*There was a time, Leilah,’ answered Ali, 
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‘when I hoped for more than this, though my 
lips have been silent to thee, But I will speak 
now, now ere we part.’ 

**T cannot listen to thee, she exclaimed, 
rising from her seat, and scarce trusting herself 
to look upon him. 

***¢ Why art thou thus fearful—thus cold towards 
me? I looked not for this! To-day when I 
held thee in these arms—’ 


**¢ Be noble, oh, my lord!’ she interrupted 
him with a beseeching glance. ‘ Misjudge not 
the fancies of a bewildered brain, or at least 
wound not my ears with the utterance of thy 
thoughts.’ 

** ‘But leave me not thus coldly,’ he exclaimed, 
throwing himself at her feet. ‘1 will cast away 
my hopes, but go not thus. Let me thank thee, 
let me bless thee ere | depart, and do thou bid 
me farewell as in times past.’ But she was not 
to be detained. When Ali had raised his head 
from the supplicating posture into which he had 
thrown himself, she was already at the door of 
the chamber. Leaning on her attendant, she 
cast a last glance at the prostrate Ali; she did 
not speak, yet in that look she uttered what he 
had asked, a friendly and sad farewell. The 
next moment she was gone.” 


This love of a Turk is, however, a Turk in 
his love. Follow him only in fancy now: 


“ «Farewell! he said, when he could find 
words. ‘ Leilah, farewell! Beautiful art thou 
as an houri of paradise! Allah give thee sweet 
dreams, and lighten thy cares !’ 

** As on the banksof the Danube, inthe night, 
he bade adieu to Bertha, so was he now here 
with the same emotions, standing beneath the 
stars, and uttering farewell to another. He 
knew not what had so changed him ; whether it 
were that kiss of yesterday, which was still 
glowing upon his cheek, or that warm embrace 
with which she had enfolded him ; or was it not 
the new relation in which she stood towards 
him? was it net her coldness, her lately gained 
indifference, by which, as it were, she had 
placed herself above him? Was it not these 
which had given her this unwonted power over 
his heart? He could not answer. His life had 
been spent in action, and he had not yet learned 
to reflect upon himself. But as he journeyed 
onward, and the distance diminished between 
himself and the Christian camp, he found his 
thoughts more occupied with Bertha. Her 
image came oftener to his remembrance, he 
oftener mused upon her beauty, and the band 
seemed hourly less strong which bound him to 
his home. Thus strange'y inconstant was his 
temper. And still those might err who should 
charge him with fickleness beyond the ordinary 
lot of man. His heart was like the needle of the 
mariner, when moved by the influence of two 
equal magnets. By each it is in turn attracted, 
as either is more near or more remote, and still 
is the needle true in its inconstancy ; still is it 
the same hidden power which sways it; still is 
nature steadfast in her own unalterable laws. 
Who will say, then, that the heart of Ali was 
not constant? He passed, for so fate had order- 
ed it, to and fro between Budah and Ederneh, 
but his heart was firm and true—true to the first 
laws which Allah had imposed upon it; true to 
the mysterious power of loveliness and beauty.” 


We must now pass the reader to the work 
itself, if he would know more about it. We 
have given more than usual space to it here, 
having long since formed high expectations of 
the literary career of the writer from his very 
clever historical romance of Giaffar al Bar- 
meki, a work to whose warmth and breadth of 
coloring some well-founded exception was 
taken, albeit its plot was drawn from an actual 
point of history, while nearly identical in some 
of its most questioned details, with that of 


oa much praised religious novel of Dunal- 


Miscellany. 


Tue Scexery or tne Stace.—The follow- 
ing paragraphs from the London Art-Union 
for May, give some suggestions worthy of 
being considered in this meridian. As the 
study of Natural History is at least keeping 
goes with that of Antiquities, the costume of 
Nature ought to be attended to as much as 
the costume of men in mimic representation ; 
and if one could take a lesson in botany and 
geology, while listening to the language of 
Shakspere, and scanning the curious wardrobes 
and personal appointments of our forefathers, 
the whale of Progress would have an addition- 
al tub thrown to it in front of the foot 
lights :— 


** While all efforts are moving Art towards its 
legitimate destination, it would be even unwise 
to allow any useful channel to remain stationary, 
or undirected to the same beneficial end. There 
is certainly one of vast capability which has 
hitherto been sluggish in its pace of progression 
—the Drama, whether lyrical, poetical, or 
choregraphical. 

“If a comparison were made between the 
number of persons who visit during the day the 
free Institutions, exhibitions of works of Art, or 
objects dependent on artistic conception, and 
those who are nightly assembled to witness 
dramatic performances in the many theatres of 
the Metropolis, the majority of the latter would 
be overwhelming in numerical amount. The 
audiences are congregated for the sole purposes 
of the pleasurable gratification of the eye and 
ear, are open to all its impressions, and awaken- 
ed to ecstatic delight at any excellence display- 
ed. Surely, when such masses of individuals 
are gathered together under a condition so 
favorable to the imparting of instruction as this 
vehicle of rational amusement, the Scenery of 
the Stage must enjoy wondrous facilities and 
opportunities of expounding the theories of the 
Imitative Arts. Every scene presented to the 
gaze of a theatrical audience is a lesson in archi- 
tecture, composition, aérial and linear perspec- 
tive, as well as in many others of the positive 
principles upon which Fine Art is founded. 
The violation of either of these principles in 
stage decoration is as gross a desecration of the 
Drama as the neglect of grammatical construc- 
tion would be in the dialogue, or of false intona- 
tion in vocal enunciation. Nor is truth of cos- 
tume less influential in completing the illusion 
upon which dramatic performance relies, or of 
bearing its full share of advantageous instruction 
to an inquiring mind. 

** The scale of improvement, either in inven- 
tion of subject, or execution in color, of Stage 
Scenery, has not been regularly progressive, nor 
has it sustained the advances it occasionally 
made in this country. This instability may 
have arisen from the same impulses which have 
hastened the degenerate condition of the Eng- 
lish Drama; and, certainly, the ordinary paint- 
ers of its scenic decorations have not proved 
very zealous or efficient auxiliaries to the falling 
cause. Not so with Italian Opera, for that has 
proceeded with an increasing patronage and pe- 
cuniary support which have not been met by 
augmented excellence in the scenic displays 
awarded to the admirable compositions of Rossi- 
ni and Donizetti. 

** Up to the year 1814, the theatre in the Hay- 
market, distinguished as the King’s Theatre, 
rarely boasted of a new scene ; for a succession 
of seasons it never ventured beyond a redaubed 
or vamped up old canvas, perpetrated by a per- 
son named Orme. 

** At the time of returning peace, after a war 
which had excluded us from the Continent for 
upwards of a quarter of a century, a sudden 
desire for regeneration arose ; and the first result 
was the invitation to England of M. Ciceri, then, 
as he still continues to be, one of the most able 
illustrators of the Drama in the Parisian capital. 





“In our National Theatres it has occasionally 





SS  ————————__———_——— 
fared better under the hands of Stanfield anq 
Roberts ; but these periods were of fleeting dura. 
tion, and came to us only occasionally, like the 
aberrations of comets, to excite passing wonder 
and delight. The recollection of Staniield'. de- 
corationsto * Acis and Galatea’ will never be for. 
gotten while any of the spectators live who ey- 
joyed the fortunate chance of being present at a 
brilliant reunion of the Lyric, Dramatic, ang 
Artistic Arts. All honor to Macready, wij 
brought them together ! 

** In Italy, the scenery of an opera or ballet js 
of equal importance to the composition. It js 
always new to the new pieces; if the opera or 
ballet fail, the scenery is totally obliterated. Ry 
these means a succession of original subjects 
analogous to the piece are constantly presented, 
and contribute to the general efficiency by bold- 
ness of design, and a close approach to the en- 
chanting luxuries of the beau idéal. In execy- 
tion they differ materially from the careful finish 
of the Parisian stage, being as strongly imbued 
with poetic invention as their ancient school of 
painting, and executed with the same grandeur 
and massive idea. At the theatre of La Scala 
alone upwards of one hundred and twenty new 
scenes are painted annually; and, of such iv- 
terest are these decorations in that classic land of 
Art, that, as regularly as a new operatic per- 
formance succeeds on the stage, so does a series 
of engravings appear, contemporaneously with 
the publication of the music, delineating the 
scenery which has contributed to the triumph 
and embellishment of the musical composition. 
These prints, which are scarcely known in Eng- 
land, comprise designs of the highest magniti- 
cence, without the slightest violation of the 
grammar of practical Art. Thus the twin 
sisters of Music and Painting are linked together, 
and the names cf Perego, Sanquirico, and Tran- 
quillo, who have carried the scenery of the 
Lyric Drama to the extreme limits of artistic 
quality, are as much honored and caressed in 
their native climes, as any of the illustrious 
composers of the chosen land of song. 

“The scenery of the French stage is of a 
completely opposite character to that of Italy, 
being most elaborately worked and studied in 
the minutest details. Authentic authorities are 
investigated to ensure the truth of the most un- 
important adjunct; and in completion, the 
scenes of the French stage are so many ortho- 
dox works, seldom soaring into the ideal, but 
forming perfect pictures of the subjects display- 
ed. ‘The visitors to the French Metropolis will 
find plenty of artistic instruction in admiring the 
scenes painted by Ciceri, Cambon, and Zarra: 
those of the newly-erected Théatre de Mont- 
pensier are by the latter. On the past incon- 
gruities and anachronisms of our own stage it 
were superfluous to dilate ; the past may be for- 
gotten, hoping the future is pregnant with better 
things for a higher object. That it is capable of 
becoming the tacile medium of instruction to a 
race thirsting for knowledge cannot be doubted ; 
or of imparting sound information on the theo- 
ries and capabilities of Art: thus supplying the 
stepping-stone to a just, true, and wholesome 
understanding of its value.” 


If the American stages would but borrow 
these hints and act upon them with rigid 
fidelity, it might prove as useful as the Penny 
y ine in popularizing shapes, forms, and 
semblances connected with science aud the 
arts. Well do we remember 


“In our hot youth when George the Third was 
King,” 
seeing cannon in a Roman Encampment, at 
the Park, and tropical vegetation flourishing 
amid a nipping and an eager air in the land 
of Hamlet the Dane. But those were days 
when the woodcuts to children’s Bible stories 
sent Esau to hunt with a rifle on his shoulder, 
and threw in a North River sloop to relieve 
the back ground of the picture. Since then 
we have had King John put upon the stage, 
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mail. And, althou 
steel clad barons did move about with foot- 
falls as noiseless as those of so many moccasin- 
ed Indians, yet the historical spectacle aa 
worthy of far more generous patronage than | 
it aenel from the public. We fear, indeed, 
that the costly experiment so liberally made 
with King John was hardly such, in its results, 
as to warrant much enterprise among our | 
countrymen, in the mode indicated by the, 
Art Union. 
THE YEARS OF LOVE. 
For Love there’s no oblivion. I have cherished 
An idol beautiful : but in this hour 
Hopes that have bloomed for years have wholly | 
erished 
And left me but the fragrance of the flower : 
But, be the hopes of love like blossoms blighted, 
Wherever in the temple of the heart 
Hath been an altar with its splendor lighted 
The glory will not utterly depart. 
And when we enter Life’s forgetful haven, 
Shorn of all beauty but the rind of years, 
The pictures on the memory engraven 
Of early love win the last smiles and tears. 
The inspiration of the first endeavor 
After the love of woman dwells for ew , 
A. M.I. 


THE COSTUME OF PORTRAITS. 











Tuts critical subject of artistical discussion is 
ingeniously handled by a writer in the London 
Quarterly, who insists that difference of cos- 
tume is to the portrail painter what difference of 
scenery (vegetation ?) ts /o the landscape painter. 
It is not all, but it is a great portion of that 
which makes a Gainsborough not a Holbein, 
and a Cuyp not a Claude. Itis as much, and 
more perhaps, the rigid staffs which made 
Vandyke graceful, or vice versa. The por- 
trait painter, too, is after all the only real au- 
thority for the true spirit of a costume. Mis- 
sals, and monuments, and the Bayeaux tapes- 
try, and the Harleian manuscripts will furnish 
curious details for the antiquary, and such a 
satirist as Hogarth absurd extremes for the 
critic; but it is the general portrait artist that 
can alone steer between the hobby of an indi- 
vidual, or the fashion of a season, and give us 
that prevailing effect under which the costume 
of a period should be viewed. The writer of 
the article in question, after laying down his 
views to this effect, proceeds to illustrate them 
by the following retrospective glances at the 
works of the most celebrated masters in por- 
trait painting. ‘The combined minuteness and 
fancifulness of his examinations into their 
draperies are worthy of the most poetic-minded 
old clo’ man :— 

‘Holbein is our earliest authority for the real 
every-day aspect of English society. In his time 
that pelosi of deference for age was in vogue 
which we have been endeavoring to recommend. 
People started with the supposition that fifty 
years and upwards was the mt sensible time of 
a woman’s life ; and those who had the misfor- 
tune to be younger had to make the best of it, 
beang probably assisted by some suspicion that 
the greater the disparity between themselves 
and their costume the better they looked. The 
dress of the majority of Holbein’s portraits is of 
all others best adapted to secure an honorable 
retreat for waning charms. Beneath the stern 
buckler of the deep stomacher it mattered not 
what kind of shape lay concealed, for all were 
reduced to the same level Beneath the stiff 
diamond-shaped cap—closed carefully between 
the edge and the temples with gold tissue—it 
was all one whether the hair was thick or thin, 
black, red, or white, for none at all was seen. 
The high make of the dress on back and shoul- 
ders covered what might be very beautiful in 
the bride, but prevented a deal of rheumatism in 
the matron. The modest and becoming partlet 





broidered collar or frill. The handkerchief, 
fastened upon the back of the cap in odd clumsy | 
folds, which puzzle costume hunters to account | 
for, could be let down, as it had been generally 
worn in the previous reign, snug and warm 
round the shoulders, and kept out many a 
draught. The sleeves were full and close down | 
to the wrist, with a ruffle half covering the hand, 
while all telltale outline was effectually stopped, 
as in Holbein’s drawing of the buxom old Lady 
Butts, by a short mantle edged with fur. ‘The | 
cap more especially favoured those whom, now- 
adays, we consider the worst treated. The de- 
cided colors of its materials, the jewels along the 
border, and the gold tissue often interwoven with | 
scarlet threads, enlivened the duskiest complex- 
ion, while the stiff angular forms relieved the 
hardest features. The mask of the face stood 
out sharply defined, but well supported. The 
profile told nobly. The side of the cap descend- 
ing along the cheek assisted to give the perfect | 
oval in the young, and to conceal that junction | 
between the throat and jaw-bone on which time 
was most legible. Altogether it was a head-dress | 
too old in itself for any one to look very old in | 
it. In this costame we see much to account for | 
that peculiar truthfulness in Holbein, which, 
to our view, so amply compensates for the ab- | 
sence of the laxer graces of a later period. | 
With forms so setled and rigid no latitude was | 
left to a painter. All ages looked stiff and deco- 


the dress. 
‘* But lest this should be thought too hard upon | 


1 
to the iron life in all save the ringing of the |—a kind of habit shirt made of good stout opake | Still there remains no general picture on 
Mr. Kean’s superb | materials—filled up all the space the gown left the mind; for the diversities of form were end- 
|bare, and buttoned high up the throat with em- less. Vartdyke, like Holbein, seemed to lock 
the wheels of fishion for a time, and has be- 


queathed a distinct type. The great-grand- 
children of those who had sat for Holbein now 
sat to him, but as differently apparelled as can 
well be imagined. Hair playing, drapery flow- 
ing, dropping laces, delicate linens, mi silks 
—the stiff, wide, standing petticoat supplanted 
by a slender lengthened train—the head, the 
throat, the bust, the arm all bare—the contour 
of the figure all given, except where some rich 
drapery, secure in its own strength and glitter- 
ing in its own light, wandered apparently at 
random across the figure, and was either caught 
up by a massive aigrette, or fell in ponderous 
folds below—a costume of apparent ease, bul of 
infinite care—graceful, natural, withal a little 
indecorous—one which Vandyke alone seems to 
have been entitled to paint, and the young and 
the lovely to wear. Instead of the mean ave- 


| rage of a lady’s age being now rated at fiftv and 


upwards, it fell to fifteen and under ; for some of 
Vandyke’s female portraits have even almost an 
infantile appearance, and with their playful hair 
curling all over the head, their short waists, tight 
pearl necklaces, thin transparent skins, and 
wandering, artless eyes, and their full tair busts 
with only a rose by way of tucker, they remind 
us of some round-chested child who has out- 
grown her frock, or of those waxen dolls, with 
expansive pink necks, which lie about without 
shame and without chemisettes in the open 


| rous alike, or, if they did not, it was no fault of | shops. 


** But, as we have explained before, a cos- 
tume which is the special friend of youth and 


the young, it is evident that some choice was | beauty, is a terrible tyrant to old age and home- 
left to them, especially in the way of head-dress, | liness. Any covering of Nature is better than 
This is seen in the drawings of Catherine How- | any imitation of her, and imitations there will 
ard, of the Lady Audley, and of the exqui-|be when Nature herself is the Fashion. All 
site Lady Richmond, with her downcast eyes, | whom she refused to help now did as they do 
where a small circlet with drapery pendent from | still and ever will do—they helped themselves. 
it fits on about half-way of the head, advancing | Those who had neither fine hair nor fine com- 
over the ears, and fastening under the chin; the | plexions wore false; and what they could not 
hair being divided down the centre, and laid in| mend they did not cover the more for that. We 
simple bands low on the cheeks. This is a head- | hardly remember any very old woman by Van- 
dress which the youngest beauty would find it | dyke, except such as his Infantas of Spain and 


no hardship to adupt, while to show how much 
the costume makes the painter, Holbein’s pencil 
is as graceful here as if it had been guided by 
Eastlake. The partlet, too, was made to come oti 
on dress occasions, as we see in Anne Boleyn’s 
and Jane Seymour’s pictures—the square form 
of the stomacher showing the bust to advantage ; 
and even when on, a button or two left untas- 
tened answered the same purpose. 


** Queen Catherine Parr, by Holbein, is a good 
model also for those ladies who, though not pre- 
cisely in the yellow leaf, are somewhat on the 
turn, Catherine herself not being above 30 years | 
of age at the time. Her dress is black, in ample | 
folds about the person ; the throat seen, though | 
the bust is covered ; a slender border of hair visi- | 
ble beneath the close-sitting matronly hood ;— | 
while the drapery pendent from it, and the large | 
bustling sleeves, get rid of all that precision of | 
outline which no one has any occasion to show | 
or see. 

** From Holbein to Vandyke we may reckon a 
century ; for the one died in 1554, and the other in | 
1641; and no century in English history shows 
such a complete revolution in female costume. | 
In Queen Elizabeth, about half way between _ 
them, with her enormous ruffs, hideous wigs, | 
allegorical garments, and equally overladen and | 
exposed person, we see the representative of all 
that was extravagant, tasteless, and indelicate ; 
and in the Queen of Scots, with her sweet hood, 
small lawn ruff, high sombre dress, and transpa- 
rent veil over it, the model of all that was sim- 
ple, graceful, and decorous :—Each the head of 
a fashion of which our galleries afford us plenty 
of specimens ; the elder and the plainer portion | 
of the community, perhaps, oftener imitating 
the follies of her spinster Majesty than the pro- 
prieties of the widowed Mary, and vice versa ; 
a circumstance, we understand, especially ob- 
servable at some late fancy-balls. | 


'his Margaret of Parma, who are pwsinted in 
_ their conventual garments; but there are plenty 
of specimens of a time of life for which such a 
/costume as this was desperately out of season. 
| His Alathea Talbot is an example. She had 
/evidently always been ugly, and apparently 
never been young. Nevertheless she is repre- 
| sented with her hair curling all over her head, 
}and low on to her eyebrows—a decided ‘wig— 

her cheeks doubly painted, first by herself, and 
| then by Vandyke—a heavy double chin—a dress 
| sedulously open, and all deterioration of quality 
carefully made up for by a proportionate increase 
of quantity. Doubtless a fine Vandyke, but, for 
all that, a quiz! Even the heroic Charlotte de 
la Tremouille, Countess of Derby, whose young 
and graceful picture by Jansen was one of the 
greatest attractions at the British Gallery last 
summer, appears, when sitting to Vandyke, with 
at least ten years thrown off her dress, and many 
more than that added to her age. 


‘** It must be admitted, too, that the airy ring- 
letty style of coifiure, which is one of the dis- 
tinctive marks of this painter, was only becom- 
ing, even in the young, to the most evanescent 
species of beauty. To the higher styles of phy- 
silognomy itcan never have been favorable. It 
suited small delicate features and waxen com- 
plexions, where it played in light golden or 
chestnut curls, and cast violet shadows on pink 
foreheads. It became the round pearly Flemish 
faces, always fair and always fat, of Terburg’s 
and Netscher’s ladies, who generally appear in 
this coifiure. It did well for faces like trim litle 
villas, which may be overgrown with creepers, 
or overhung with willows ; but fine features, 
like fine mansions, want space around them, and 


| least of all can the smooth expanse of the fore- 


head be spared ; and dark complexions require 


‘the relief of still darker Masses of hair; and 


dark massive hair is meant: to lie languidly in 
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grand, easy forms, and not to twist and twirl and 
stand on tiptoe in trivial and transparent curls. 
We grudge the fine foreheads that have been frit- 
tered away by this coiffure, and long to lift up 
all that smothering fringe, and throw open the 
upper lights of the face. Honthorst’s picture of 
the Queen of Bohemia is a specimen of this. 
She has the finely proportioned features, deep 
melancholy eyelids, and prophetic expression of 
Charles I.—a face, when young, to have bound 
with a classic fillet like a Cassandra—when old, 
to have swathed in drapery like one of Michael 
Angelo’s Fates—or, at any age, to have crowned 
with a royal diadem like a Queen as she had 
been ;—but which, as here given, with the dark 
heavy hair, like a curtain half-way down, hang- 
ing in a straight line over her eyebrows, and 
doubtless truer to reality thus than in Vandyke’s 
lighter forms, looks as if all the real expression 
of the face were quenched—as if, like herself, it 
had been deprived of its native rights and in- 
heritance. 

This coiffure continues into the time of 
Charles II., only that the little curls hang longer 
and looser, and seem, like the rest of the cos- 
tume,to have arrived at their places more by 
accident than design. As for Lely’s pictures, 
they are neither to be considered as authority 
for old nor for young. His ladies can only be 
compared to Irish beggars, wandering roofless, 
without clothes enough to cover them, and what 
they have all hanging by a single pearl. The 
contour of the figure, utterly concealed in some 
parts by a huddled confusion of drapery, in 
others is not concealed by anything at all—a pro- 
fusion of gown just about their knees, but agreat 
falling off above, as if it had slipped from their 
shouiders and tumbled into their laps—a costume 
they have apparently slept in the night before 
coming to Sir Peter’s studio, or might retire to 
rest in without change immediately on quitting 
it—all looking young and fair and merry, but 
none in the least innocent. As to an old wo- 


man by Lely, we might as well expect a young 
one by Rembrandt, or arefined one by Rubens. 


Such an anomaly does not exist. Poor Cathe- 
rine of Braganza, in his second picture of her, 
painted with a logse scarf over her chemise, is 
as old a sitter as any he ever attempted, but she 
looks more like a bloated child cheated of a box 
of sugar-plums than a corpulent, middle-aged, 
ill-used woman. 

** We pass over Hogarth. Unquestionable as 
is his authority fur portions and details of a wo- 
man’s dress, we see it rather as subservient to 
his particular intention, and that intention one 
of singling out particular characteristics, than as 
indicative of the average appearance of society. 
Hogarth dressed his women doubtless strictly in 
the fashion of the day, but still always strictly 
fur his own purposes. They are always ogling, 
leering, scolding, or simpering, and the dress 
doing the same. Neither would he have paint- 
ed costume, nor the Spectator written upon it, 
had not that which fell under their notice been 
rather the novelty than the order of the 
day. Hogarth dealt in extremes. His cos- 
tumes can be equally all that is modest, as all 
that is bold; and of course he was right, for a 
Hogarth will find both in any age or garb. He 
would have made Lely’s loose undress look mo- 
dest, or Holbein’s rigid covering impudent, if it 
had suited his purpose; but this does not tell us 
how far the general character of the dress of that 
time was expressive of either. 

** We leap at once to him who has done more 
than any one else to vindicate the art of portrait- 
painting as indigenous to our country—who 
started it afresh from its lethargy, and recovered 
it from its errors—placed himself at once above 
all his countrymen who have preceded him, and 
has remained above®all who had followed. Like 
Holbein and Vandyke, Sir Joshua put his stamp 
= the times; or rather, like a true artist and 
philosopher, he took that aggregate impression 
which the times gave. Each has doubtiess 
given his sitters a character of his own, but this 
is not our argument. Each has also made his 
sitters what the costume of the time contributed 





tomake them. If Vandyke’s women are digni- 
fied and lofty, it is his doing, for he was digni- 
fied and lofty in all his compositions; if they 
are also childish and trivial, it is the accident 
of the costume; for he was never either in his 
other pictures. If Reynolds’s sitters are all 
simple, earnest, and suber, it is because he was 
the artist, for he was so in all he touched: if 
they are also stately, refined, and intellectual, it 
was the effect of the costume, for he was not so 
in his other conceptions. For instance, Lady 
St. Asaph, with her infant, lolling on a couch, 
in a loose tumbled dress, with her feet doubled 
under her, is sober and respectable looking—in 
spite of her dress and position. Mrs. Hope, in 
an enormous cabbage of a cap, with her hair 
over her eyes, is blowsy and vulgar in spite of 
Reynolds. 

**To our view the average costume of Sir 
Joshua was excessively beautiful. We go 
through a gallery of his portraits with feelings 
of intense satisfaction, that there should have 
been a race of women who could dress so deco- 
rously, so intellectually, and withal so becom- 
ingly. Not a bit of the costume appeals to any 
of the baser instincts. There is nothing to catch 
the vulgar or fix the vicious. _ All is pure, noble, 
serene, benevolent. They seem as if they would 
care for nothing we could offer them, if our 
deepest reverence were not with it. We stand 
before them like Satan before Eve, ‘stupidly 
good,’ ready to adjure all the fallacies of the 
Fathers, all the maxims of the moderns--ready 
to eat their own words if they disapproved them 
—-careless what may have been the name or 
fame, family or fortune, of such lofty and lovely 
creatures—yea, careless of their very beauty, for 
the soul that shines through it. And then to 
think that they are all dead! 

** The mere inventory is soon given. An enor- 
mous pile of powdered hair, rising with an easy 
curve direct from the forehead, and ascending 
story upon story, with jewels or feathers inter- 
mixed, or a scarf carelessly wound round it. 
The dress fitting close to the figure made high 
on the shoulders and low in front. The sleeves 
tight, and finishing at the elbow, with deep 
double or treble ruffles. The waist long and 
small, with a rich girdle slung around it. The 
skirt descending in heavy folds, much the same 
as in the Vandyke portraits, or tucked up round 
the waist in coquettish puffs, showing a rich 
petticoat underneath. Sometimes a graceful 
upper robe with collar and facings of ermine, 
entirely open in front, and held on apparently 
only by loose sleeves through which the arms 
are passed, Plenty of rich laces, edge over 
edge up to the throat for the old, or a frill round 
the throat for the elderly—no tags or trumpery, 
or reliance on small manceuvres, but all in good 
large masses and continuous lines. 


** But the refined and intellectual side of this 
costume is not so easily described. This first 
resides especially in the shoulders and bust, 
which, owing perhaps to the superincumbent 
weight of the head, bend slightly forward with 
ineffable grace, showing us as plain as possible 
the flat, well-shaped back we do not see. Beau- 
tifully does the dress sit round this portion of 
the figure, clinging closely rather than fitting 
tightly ; with none of that stuffed appearance too 
common in our modern belles--(who seem as if 
they took the shape of their dresses, and not 
vice versd—as if they were cast into them like 
metals into a mould)—but breaking into a thou- 
sand easy puckers and folds, as if the dress follow- 
ed the sweet windings of the form in its own free 
way, rather than was strained tight to display 
it—we have said it was long and small— 
but we should not know where it was at all, but 
fur those easy lines which warp round it, and for 
that rich girdle which has slipped down naturally 
to the smallest part. Then the high make of the 
dress on the shoulders has a peculiar refinement, 
giving that vestal-like narrowness to this part of 
the person which conveys the idea of feminine 
delicacy and elasticity, rather than of masculine 
width and strength:—the chest, however, not 
contracted, but showing its free rise by the 
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graceful oval with which the line of the dress 
dips across it. Lightly does this portion of the 
figure rise from the spreading drapery below, like 
an urn from its pedestal, and lightly does it carry 
that ponderous hest-dewe above, as if its action 
were steadied but not encumbered by the 
weight. 


“In this high head-dress lies the intellect of 
the picture, and a thousand othercharms. Wher. 
ever we see the upward line of the furehead cup. 
tinued, whether in the grandest specimen of 
ancient art, or the commonest costume of peasant 
life, we feel that a mental dignity is given to the 
whole person. Itis the idea of elevation in the 
part where by nature it is most noble which con- 
veys this impression. A woman thus costumed 
looks like a High Priestess, dedicated to noble 
things. This is more especially the case when 
it is the hair itself which gives this height to the 
head. For, of all the weapons of beauty which 
a woman possesses for good or for evil, it is her 
hair in which lies most of the expression of 
either. It is the low head, with loose wander. 
ing tresses, more than any other feature of the 
dress or undress, which from the days of the 
syrens of mythology to those of Charles II.’s 
‘glorious gallery,’ has most undeniably revealed 
the Dalilah. Gather them up or conceal them 
under a hood, and the woman is reformed. On 
this account very long loose flowing hair is only 
suitable for children or very young girls A 
woman with her hair on her shoulders infallibly 
looks untidy or something worse. 

** What countenance is there also which does 
not improve with the uncovering of the fore- 
head ?—not protruding, bare and bald, as when 
the hair is tightly drawn back from it, which 
few can stand, but rearing itself up like a grand 

illar beneath a lofty parapet, receiving shelter 
in return for yielding support, and looking firm 
and stately, as if able to bear that or anything 
else in the world we might like to put upon it. 
But it is not so much the forehead alone, as a 
particular part of it, for which we recommend 
this coitfure. It is that exquisite line along the 
roots of the hair—the graceful undulation of the 
shores of the head, thus given to sight, with 
which we are fascinated. Here the skin is invari- 
ably found finer, and the colors tenderer, than in 
any other part of the human face—like the 
smooth pure sands where the tide has just retired. 
This is a portion the more intended to be shown, 
inasmuch as time seems to make no impression 
upon it. It is always beautiful, whether peeped 
at under the sunny locks of childhood, or seen 
glittering among the snowy hairs of age. 

‘Nor can there be a greater mistake than to 
condemn this style of head-dress, as many 
thoughtlessly do, for the size it gives to the 
head. It may do this in fact, but it does 
not in idea, and it is the impression a cos- 
tume produces on the mind for which we 
are contending Wherever the face and fore- 
head are left totally free, as in Sir Joshua’s pic- 
tures, we feel the head-dresses above them to be 
a distinct thing They are not part of it, they 
only support it, and that most lightly, too. We 
should as soon think of calling Rubens’s female 
figures in his * Abraham offering bread and wine 
to Melchizedeck’ at Lord Westminster's, large 
headed, because they are carrying great baskets 
of fruit. But the moment the face is covered in 
any way bythe hair, or both face and hair are 
covered by anything else, as in the case of Mrs. 
Hope, with her loose coiffure and immense cap, 
the distinction ceases—head and _head-dress 
become one, and the impression left is no longer 
of a head carrying a load with ease and freedom, 
but of one overpowered beneath it. This rule 
does not apply when such acap or coiffure is 
seen on a child, as in Sir Joshua’s picture of 
little LadyCaroline Clinton feeding her cocks and 
hens ; for children by nature have large heads, 
and the intellectual expression —— by the 
bare forehead and face is out of character with 
them. 

* Even with the high coiffure we have been 
commending, it will not do to have any portion 
of the hair upon the forehead. We see this in 
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the Duchess of Marlborough’s picture, who, 
though with her hair raised up in the usual style 
of the day, has a part of it falling in loose boughs 
on the forehead, by which the whole lightness 
of the effect is destroyed. Conceal any part of 
the support, and that which is supported will 
instantly look top-heavy. Show the whole face 
and you may put what you will upon it. This 
may have been partly owing, we admit, to the 
absence of powder in this instance—for in no 
respect was the wisdom of our grandmothers 
more apparent than in the use of this ingredient 
There may have been a thousand objections to 

wder—upon which all these books of costume 
are very eloquent—but those ladies knew that it 
heightened their complexion, brightened their 
eyes and lightened their whole general aspect ; 
and, like sensible women, were satisfied that 
such reasons for, were worth all that could be 
brought against it. At all events, let these have 
been what they may, we cannot help thinking 
our grandmothers quite as justifiable in imitating 
grey hair when young, as their grand-daughters 
in buying Jew-black or Barber’s-brown tresses 
when old. 

“ It is true, perhaps, as respects the domestic 
habits of life, that the dress of Sir Joshua’s al 
traits was not adapted for any very active utilita- 
rian feats. It was not made for walking fast or 
far, fur running, jumping, climbing, or any such 
extraordinary movement, but it was one in which, 
if a lady condescended to move at all, she did 
it with infinite grandeur and grace, and danced 
a minuet to perfection. The head-dress also did 
not precisely admit of a lady’s nodding, or gig- 
gling, or romping—or of being forward, flighty, 
boisterous, or passionate—or awfully enthusias- 
tic, lively, and bustling; but it was one in which 
she might smile bewitching, or frowning deadly 
—be graciously interested, or sovereignly indif- 
ferent—be sweet, feminine, earnest, and confid- 
ing—capricious, arch, sly, and even saucy to the 
greatest possible advantage. 

‘From that time to this we consider there has 
not been a costume fit for a woman to wear ; and 
how so many have condescended to live and die 
in the unbecoming absurdities which fill the 
fashion books and encumber our walls, we must 
leave for some ‘ Lady of Rank’ to solve.” 


On a Wiup FLower Founp at Hopoken, 
It grew upon a sloping bank 
Beside a common stone, 
And in the starry silence drank 
The dews of Heaven alone. 


Unheeded as alike unknown 
It dwelt contented there ; 

Yet graced one little spot of green, 
And blessed one breath of air. 


And if the dreamer passing by 
No gladness from it caught, 
It was because the roving eye 
A bolder beauty sought. 
So may I pass my simple lot 
Content to be unknown, 
If thus from me some humble spot 
Shall more of sweetness own. A. N.S. 


Che fine Arts. 


EXHIBITION AT THE NATIONAL ACADEMY. 
: SECOND SALOON. 

No. 194. A Sicilian Forest, and 195, Land- 
scape, by A. ACHENBACH, are two remarkable 
German landscapes. As literal transcripts of 
nature, and for exquisite finish, they are models 
for study unexampled in this exhibition. The 
subject of the first one named is not picturesque, 
80 lar as mere form is concerned ; but there is 
a feeling of solitude pervading it, which cannot 
fail to produce its effect upon the mind of one 
who dwells upon it fora short time, and enters | 
into the spirit of the artist. A botanist would 
revel in this picture: every leat, branch, flower, 
shrub, in short every object in the picture is 





ing this excess of finish in detail, the breadth 
of the whole is admirably preserved. The lat- 
ter named picture contains a peculiar, and | 
what to a superficial observer, might be re-. 
garded as an unnatural effect of light. Yet 
how often have we seen equally extravagant 
effects at sunset in our own climate? The 
warm glow of the retiring sun irradiating with 
a fiery orange color everything upon which it 
rests, while everything in shadow is cool and 
quiet, is not an unwonted spectacle; and should 
any of our artists paint one of these sunsets, | 
as we have often studied them, it would be pro-_ 
nounced equally extravagant and contradictory. 
It is only a man of extraordinary skill and 
judgment who can grapple with these occasion- 
al, almost supernatural effects in nature; and 
the nearer they approach to success, the more 
likely ate they to be pronounced lunatics by 
the unthinking. Mediocrity is satisfied to re- 
peat what has been done before, with nature in 
her homespun, while true genius explores all 
the mysterious caverns of nature, brings to 


neat execution. 











Chapman’s two extremes—bad drawing and 
The only figure in it passably 
well drawn is the youngest child—that is child- 
like and pretty. The boy sitting down is one 
of the worst drawn figures in the exhibition— 
we make noexception. He is a hideous hunch- 
back. If Mr. Chapman designs to set himself 
up as a teacher of drawing, &c., he should re- 
member the old saying —* Physician, heal thy- 
self.’ 
THIRD SALOON, 


We come now to the third, or small sa- 
loon, in which will be found two fine female 
heads by Elliott, and a Portrait of Freeman by 
the same artist. No. 334 is one of the sweetest 
examples of female portraiture we have seen 
in a long time. One of Spencer’s best heads 
is also in this room, a Portrait of Launirz, 
the sculptor. The Portrait of Mr. Mooney, by 


himself, is not as good as we have seen from 


him—the background is too hot. Greenwood 


Lake, by Cuapmay, is weak and unnatural ; 
but there is a little study from nature in the 


light unknown beauties, and bequeathes to those | room which we like much. The Landscapes 
who are to follow after him, a world of new by Frankenstein are well executed, but cold in 
themes for thought. No matter if the unrea- color, and uninteresting in subject. Twilight 
soning world does stand agape at what they | Hours, by Rosirer, is of the sickly sentimen- 
flippantly denounce as eccentricities and crazed ta] school, tawdry in color and unmeaning in 
fancies, the man of genius is never appalled, composition. Ranney’s SueicHine is spirit- 
but pursues his purpose with the assiduity of ed, but badly drawn. The dog looks like a 
the old eg Me with this difference, that he fish’s vertebra. Gignoux’s Niacara in win- 
sometimes lights upon scintillations of the ter is imposing, and no doubt truthful. The 
essence of life, while their researches always Portrait of Capt. Stringham, U. 8. N., by 
ended in dross. _Howtixe Ton, is a well painted head. An Eve- 
No. 199. The Mountain Pass. Cuas. ning at Home, by Epwixn Wrutt, is a very 
Deas. This is the best picture by this artist pleasing picture. The light is warm and glow- 
in the present exhibition. The action of the ing, and the color is distributed judiciously. 
figure turning in the saddle, as if in sudden | The old lady’s head is a little out of drawing, 
surprise, is good. The horse, too, appears to| but as a whole it is one of this artist's most 
have caught the alarm, which is happily ex- | successful pictures. 
pressed in his eye. The neck of the horse is | Among the Miniatures, those by T. S. Orri- 
badly inserted, and the fore feet stand too rigid | cer are remarkable for fine character, accurate 
and uniform for the position of the hind feet. drawing, richness of color, and great freedom 
In color the picture is not altogether agreeable and breadth inthe handling. The miniature of 
— it partakes too much of the pink, and the ex- Professor Mapes is exceedingly fine in all the 
ecution is crude, sketchy. above named particulars, as is also the one of 
No. 122. Piety and Folly. D. Wunttxetox. Mr. Chilton. Mr. Officer has but recently 
pA ca come among us, and we trust that our citizens 
mm pry the rebuke of the wise than the Qin) aieaiiens their good taste by doing ali in 
g of the fool. | aes : ; “SF 
: : | their power to keep him with us. Snumway 
A very good idea, and in general well express- | also exhibits some fine Miniatures. He has 
ed. It represents an old man reading the Jong occupied a prominent position as a minia- 
Scriptures to two females, and the artist’s skill ture painter, and it affords us great satisfaction 
is taxed to express the different effects of the to observe such evidences of his industry and 
subject upon the two listeners. With theone, progress. There are also in this room some 
the seed falls upon good ground—she listens at-| very clever Miniatures by Miss M. L. Wac- 
tentively and with reverence—while the other ner. The only fault we would find is with the 


gives no heed to the good word, but laughs in| hands, which are too small. The heads are 
the folly of her heart. The face of this latter 


figure is good, the character is well expressed, | 
and the color is agreeable. The bust, how- | 
ever, is not good. The left breast is withered, | 
and the arm is badly inserted. The face of the 
figure characterizing piety, is the best point in 
the picture to our mind. The feeling of devo- 
tion is well rendered. The old man is tolera-_ 
ble in form and character, but positively bad in 
color. The hand would be no credit toa sign 
painter. There is a head of a female hanging 
near this picture, by the same artist, which in 
many respects pleases us better than this. 

No. 231. Scene at Rome during the Carni- | 





well drawn and painted. McDovea..’s Minia- 
tures are very good. 

Among the drawings, is one by P. P. Due- 
GAN, which is called Retribution, possessing 
great merit. The conception partakes of the 
severe style of the German school, and is de- 
signed to illustrate the following passage from 
Goethe :— 


e © * 


* “Ye dread celestial powers, 
Ye lead us onward into life—ye leave 

The wretch to fall, then yield her up, in woe, 
Remorse, and pain, unceasingly to grieve ; 

For every sin is punished here below.” 

Some of the water color portraits by S. E. 


val. G. A. Baxer. There is some very clever DusoursaL, are exceedingly spirited. The 
painting in this picture, and the drawing gene- | are happily arranged, and drawn with muc 
rally is good. The subject is one with which we care. ‘There is something fascinating about 
have no sympathy, and the best possible paint- | this style of portrait when well executed, as 
ing would only make it tolerable. Mr. Baker! these are. There are many other sketches in 
has too much skill to waste it upon such sub-| water color worthy of note in this room, but our 





Painted with exceeding care, yet, notwithstand- 


jects. 
No. 232. Children on the Sea Shore. J.| 
G. Cuarman. This litle picture embodies | 


limits will not permit us to particularize. A 
Sketch, by Dar ey, in outline, is full of cha- 
racter. In our next number we shall close the 
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catalogue with some remarks upon the statu-| “ Berne.—Two very able artists, painters, 
ary. and sculptors, have lately done honor to Berne 
ae wy Vollmer and LT pg mages hee 

. . hist c. oe | latter has designed and modelled a fine statue o 

Fie ng aon See a. As «| Duke Berchlold of Zachringen (to whom the 


, ed . | City of Berne owes its origin), cast in the Royal 
pac halo anor to any similar collection | Poundry at Munich, Another work of Art, 


. ther in this country. The executed by Vollmer, is of equal excellence—an 
ictures of the late Mr. Carey, the Mercy’s equestrian statue of Rodolphus von Erlach, the 
ream of Huntington, the Porcupine of Pow- | victor of Lampen.” 
ers, the Landscape of Wilson and others, well-| ** Rome.—Schrader, the eminent historical 
known favorites, now grace the same gallery painter, has completed an excellent picture, the 
as Allston’s Elisha. Portraits by Stuart, Sea more to be prized as this branch of the art of 
Views by Salvator, Female Heads by Sully, painting, for many reasons, still continues to be 
American Scenery by Russel Smith, are ranged 8° insufficiently cultivated that a good historical 
beneath the same roof, that covers admirable Production must ever be looked upon and hailed 
castings of the gates of the Florence baptistery, *S * Tre phenomenon, The subject of the 
while the gems of Mr. Towne’s collection, _work is ‘The Surrender of Calais to Edward 


| [°* 


Leutze’s Mary Stuart, &c., add tc the variety. 
The rooms of the academy are easy of access, | 





** Parnits.—Horace Vernet has sent to Blois a 


and lighted with admirable judgment. A Cat- 
tle Piece by Backhuysen excites more interest 


painting for the subscription now in progress in 
favor of the sufferers by the inundation of the 
Loire. The subject is ‘A Scene in Algeria,’ 


than any other picture in the exhibition. It, 
was imported from Holland last spring by a_ 
Philadelphia merchant, and is one of the most 
perfect reflections of moral life and nature ever 
pee upon canvas. The following sonnet by 

uckerman which we copy from the Philadel- | 
phia North American, shows how nearly it ad-| 
dresses the feelings of the poet. 


SONNET. 

ON BACKHUYSEN’S LANDSCAPE. 
Not for the eye alone are here outspread 
Skies, fields, and herds in such divine repose ; 
The soul of beauty that to these is wed, 
Through the fair landscape tremulously glows ! 
We seem to feel the meadow’s grateful air, 
Hear the low breathing of the dreamy kine, 
And the pure fragrance of the harvest share, 
Until our hearts all cold distrust resign— 
Feeling once more to truth and love allied ; 
And while the rich tranquillity we view, 
Each good they have foretold and life denied, 
Hope’s sweetest promises again renew, 
As if the twilight angel hovered there, 
To waft from nature’s rest a balm for human care. 


and is painted with all the artist’s wonted 
energy and talents. Ary and H. Scheffer, Isacey, 
Delacroix, Cogniet, &c., are also contributors to 
this good work.”—London Art-Union for May. 





Music. 


Tue Semiramide has been produced at Palmo’s 
more effectively than we anticipated, consider- 
ing the recent illness of Signorina Barilli and 
the short period allowed for rehearsals. We 
perceived no diminution of interest on the 
/part of the audience in this superb master- 
‘piece. The overture was listened to with 
/marked attention, and the duett was warmly 
applauded. Pico’s first scena was acted and 
|sung with undiminished power. She carried 
all hearts with her throughout the evening. 
|Her Arsace is a great and satisfactory part, 
,and her new costume is a decided improve- 
ment. The Norma has been performed in 
Boston with success, and the Desert was ably 
revived at the Apollo last week. Sanquirico 
and Palti went out in the Washington to 


arrange for the new Opera House. 
“ART IN THE CONTINENTAL STATES OF 











Evrope.—Munich.—Schwanthaler’s studio is | soft 
the great focus of brilliant reputation in sculp- | Daricties. 
ture. The Bavarian Pygmalion is ever busy in| BALLAD. 


new creations, all inspired with the spirit of | 

his genius; every month exhibits new models | Harx ! 
awaiting the industry and art of the caster to re- valleys ;— 

sist the common casualties of the destructive Red, the plains are weeping with the sirife; 
powers of nature, and remain for many centuries |The song and dance have fled our peaceful alleys, 
as the trophies of contemporary Monumental; And the young warrior leaves the drooping 
Art. We have seen and admired the models of | wife ; 

four ‘ Victories,’ to ornament the interior of the | But will she cling to homes by love forsaken ?— 
Befreiungshalle, or Hall of Deliverance. The | Not long she droops when from her side he 
idea and conception of the whole circle of | goes ; 

statues are said to have originated in the genius | In boyhood’s guise, the weapon she hath taken, 
of King Louis himself. Several other statues, And, all unknown, she fights against his fges !— 


I. 
the trumpet’s note through all our 
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to be placed in the same locality, are completed. 
No less striking are those for the Bohemian 
Walhalla, erected at the expense of Von Zeith, 
a private gentleman. The figures of Libussa, 
the prophetess, and of Premysl, an old agricul- 
turist, receiving a crown, his left hand holding 


the mystic hazelnut-tree twig, are admirably | 
executed. A full-length group, ordered by the | 
Duke of Devonshire, in Carrara marble, is in| 
progress, and will bear testimony to the skill of | 


the Bavarian sculptor.” 


“ Viewna.—Herr Lewis Emanual D. Tschu- 
lik, the successful inventor of the machinery for 


compositors, which is extensively employed in | 
the Government printing establishment, has con- | 


structed a machine for distributing the types— 
an invention which is not inferior to the former. 


——Herr Rumelmeyer, the very able sculptor, | 


has completed a clever gypsum model of * St. 
Cecilia ;’ represented at the moment when, 
the legend says, she heard a chorus of singing 
angels accompanying her as she played on the 
organ.” 





wed 


She hears the cry, “* to arms,” 
No fear her soul alarms, 
As still, with lance in rest, she seeks the thick 
array ; 
Beside him, as he flies 
From foe to fue, she plies 
The eager steel and shares the glory of the fray ! 


I. 
Hark ! the trumpet’s note from fight recalling, 
Night is in the deep with solemn eye ; 
Sad the starlight on the red plain falling, 
Shows the wounded soldiers where to die ! 
In the mournful bivouack beside him, 
She hath crouch’d in silence,—not to sleep ; 
But, above the slumbers not denied him, 
With fond thought, a patient watch to keep! 
Is it her name she hears, 
That, borne to eager ears, 
Glides from his sleeping lips her soul to bless ?— 
Ab! with what idle part, 
Would she subdue her heart, 
Love triumphs still, and he awakes in her 
caress, Pierre VipDAL. 
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AMHERsT COLLEGE OsseRVATORY —Tho 
erection of the buildings for the College cabinet 
and for the Observatory is commenced. They 
are to stand nearly in front of the College edi. 
fices, on the site of the old parish meeting 
house, which, according to ancient custom, was 
erected on the highest eminence in the village— 
an eminence from which the eye takes ina long 
reach of the beautiful valley of the Connecticut, 
The buildings are to consist of an octagonal edj- 
fice, some 36 feet in diameter, and about the 
same in height; of the observatory, about 40 
feet in height, with an intervening structure 
connecting them, which is to cover the entrance 
to both ; and of a small projection for the transit 
rooms. They are to be constructed of brick, 
and finished on the exterior in stucco. The 
whole cost of the structures will be $9000 or 
$10,000, almost all of which has been contributed 
for the purpose.—Hampshire Gazette. 


Enxcusnh Hicu Lire.—At Marlborough 
Street Police-office, on Tuesday, the Earl of 
Mornington appeared in answer to a summons 
obtained by the parish of St George, Hanover 
Square, to show cause why he neglected to 
support his wife, Helena Countess of Morning- 
ton. Mr. Clarkson was spokesman for the Ear, 
He hinted at “‘ extravagance” on the part of the 
lady; but abstained from entering with any 
minuteness into the cause of disagreement be- 
tween Lord Mornington and his wite. He 
mentioned, however, that an offer had been 
made to allow Lady Mornington S00/. a year; 
an offer that was declined, as she appeared to 
expect that she would get more by means of a 
suit now pending. He stated that the defendant 
was willing to submit to any decision of the 
Magistrate—to pay whatever he might order for 
the support of Lady Mornington till a superior 
court should have decided to what allowance she 
was entitled. Mr. Bingham, the presiding ma- 
gistrate, said he could only treat the case like 
any other application from parish-officers against 
husbands; and he ordered Lord Mornington to 
pay the outlay incurred by the parish in main- 
taining his lady.— Spectator. 

A curious literary discovery connected with 
Burns has just been announced. Itis stated that 
there is manuscript evidence to show that much 
of the good poetry in the Scotch hymns and pa- 
raphrases owes its existence to the emendations 
of the Ayrshire bard. Hitherto the corrections 
on those compositions have been ascribed to 
Logan, a minister of South Leith, and author of 
Runnymede, a tragedy, and of the posthumous 
Sermons which bear his name. In collections 
of poetry he is named as the author of Ode to the 
Cuckoo, but even of this honor his memory is 
about to be deprived, for that ode, as well as 
other pieces of which he obtained the credit, is 
now said to have been written by Michael Bruce, 
well known as the author of the verses entitled 
Spring. It is curious, if true, that the people 
of Scotland should all this time have been sing- 
ing Burns in their devotions, without a suspicion 
of the fact.— Spectator. 


The front of the first altar of Westminster 
Abbey has recently been discovered above the 
»resses containing the wax figures. ‘his altar 
Nad been, in all probability, removed when the 
tomb and oratory of Henry V. were erected. It 
is sume twelve feet long by four feet high, and 
most admirably executed. There is a single 
figure of St. Peter extremely beautiful.—London 
Spectator. 


An Indian Prince, named Raden Salek ben 
Jagya, a pupil of a Dutch painter, named Ver- 
boeckhoven, has sent a picture to the exhibition 
of paintings in Paris. It represents a Javanese 
mounted on a buffalo and cafrying away a deer, 
when a tiger springs upon him to seize the spoil. 
The undismayed hunter buries his lance in the 
tiger’s side. The picture is said to be well 
drawn, and finished in all its details with re- 
markable care.— Spectator. 
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Recent Publications. Publishers’ Circular. 


Young American’s Magazine of Self-Im-| Mepau or Generar Taytor.—A medal has 
ovement. Edited by George C. Leight. Nos. | been shown us bearing a profile head of General 
1, 2, and 3. Boston. | Taylor, which is decidedly the best likeness 


. eee 8 : : | that we have seen of old Rough and Ready. 
Tus periodical ns ep Meagpen | ed There is too precise and Frenchmanlike an air 
many similar publications of the day, and has . : 

: . is published on the | 12 some of the engraved portraits, to convey the 
ecial claims to support = It is p the | / : oe : 
sp th of every alternate month, and the con- |character of the illustrious original ; for, with 
fifteen half vn ome and half selected. It ig i! its iron strength, the countenance of General 
pie as an organ of progress and self-im- | Taylor is singularly free from all expression of 
inten ree , : :, | restraint, much less of artificiality. There may 
provement. The style of the articles, their : : . ’ X 

bjects, and the names of the writers, all indi- be better likenesses in existence than that of 
an 4 r% high and useful aim. The work is neatly the medallion in question, but we repeat that it 
printed and judiciously arranged. It is sold for '% decidedly the best which has come under our 
twenty cents acopy. We know of no magazine | Y'©W> and we think would be thus recognised 
so worthy of @ place in the family circle. It is rd all who have seen the never-to-be forgotten 
ither partisan nor frivolous, and combines in- eatures of the old hero. The medal in question 
struction with amusement, far more tastefully | @8 but recently been struck off, and may be 
than is generally the case with this species of | 8° at No. 4 La Farge Buildings, in Broadway. 
popular literature. bi 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Perfumery : its Manufacture and Use. Phi-| Joun ALLEN, 139 Nassau Street, will shortly 
ladelphia: Carey & Hart, 1847. publish, “ Guardian Spirits; or, a Case of 
Tue title of this book at once suggests its | Vision into the Spiritual World, translated from 
French origin. The acme of luxurious detail, | the German of H. Wana, with parallels from 
in regard to the toilet, is realized in Paris; and | Emmanuel Swedenborg.” By Rev. A E. Ford. 
the present volume is compiled from Cel- A remarkable case of Magnetic expansion. He 
nart, and other late authorities, with additions | Will also bring out during the present summer, 
and improvements by Campbell Morfit, himself @ volume of Documents respecting Swedenborg, 
a practical chemist. The amount and variety of edited by Prof. Bush, containing a full acccount 
perfumery in general use, as revealed by this | of that remarkable man both as a philosopher 
treatise, is very remarkable. It has also a prac- and as a spiritual seer. Likewise, in the Swe- 
tical value, as it contains recipes for all the | denborg Library, “A Review of Dr. Ford, on 
fashionable preparations, and will prove a useful | the Facts and Philosophy of Swedenborg,” show- 
manual not only to the perfumer, but to the ing that in every point on which the Dr. has 
druggist and soap manufacturer. | objected to the scientific principles of Sweden- 
| borg, the truth is with the latter instead of the 
Picciola ; or, Captivity Captive. By X. B. | former. 
Saintaine. Philadelphia: Lea & Blanchard. | 
1847. | LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED IN THE UNITED 


Our readers are doubtless familiar with this | STATES, FROM MAY 29 TO JUNE 10. 
exquisite little story ; and an analysis of its sim- ALDETS, Bates Comspend of Amaia Sy we 
‘ 4 . econ ition, vol. mo. . 4 (Baxton), ae 
ple but charming plot and beautiful poral ie ALLEN'S (Thaddeus) ieeute let he Views, Bhai 
quite unnecessary. We are pleased to.gee that | ples, Services, and Influences of the leading men in the 
the original publishers have found inducement nation of the Union (Clark & Austin). 
to issue the present improved edition, although | BUR gh benny Lon on the Early Settlement of the 
we think the popularity of the book authorizes sorta soem) om” ® hanieeme vel. Sve. op 
a still more elegant type, binding, and sty le of | BOND.—The Master Mariner’s Guide in the Management 
illustration. The present, however, is a desira- 6 his my Gt Nay eo with respect to their health, &c. 
ble improvement upon the former editions, and a Se ee 
CHAIN OF DESTINY; or, Adventures of a Vagabond. 
the woodcuts from the French copy are apt and By the author of the “ Orange Girl of Venice,” 8vo. 
a CHESS. PLAYER'S MAGAZINE. Edited by 8 
° - ‘ 7 5 N . ite ta | . 
Phrenology, designed for the use of Schools ~ No. 8, for June (Martin), 25 cents. Ate 
and Families. By Mrs. L. N. Fowler. New) CRUMMELL.—The Man, the Hero, and the Christian. 
York : Fowler & Wells. 1847. A Eulogy on Clarkson. 1 vol. (Egbert & Co.) 
ope DENIS.—* Tammany Halli,” and other Miscellaneous 
A vaenas exposition of the elements of a a By Alexander Denis. 1I2mo. pp. 46 (Kernot), 
science confessedly based upon nature. It is| _ 124 cents. 
fitted to give childcen some ne ideas of | FASCINATION ; or, the Philosophy of Charming, illus- 
mental philosoph onal f th ad trating the Principle of Life in connexion with Spirit and 
P phy—as each quality of the min Matter. By Dr. J. B. Newman (Fowler & Wells), 40 cts. 
and attribute of character is defined and illus- | HAZEN’S Composition Book, No.2, designed to accom- 
trated. A series of questions at the foot of the omy hae ters rag aie Bente, or any other Grammars. 
we essentially aid both teacher and pupil. | poRTCULTU . for June. Edited by Downing. 
e work is neatly printed and contains several| (Newman & Co.) 25 cents. 
wood-cuts. nowirTs | ene, ond Heusts of Pe 7 2 vols. 
w over utiful engrav arpers), e 
The History of St. Giles and St. James.|HOYT.— Rain; a Rural Romlaiecence : a Posm.— 
By Douglas Jerrold. Boston: Redding & Co.| And A Shower; a Poem. By the Rev. Ralph Hoyt. 
1847 2 parts, &vo. (Shepherd), 12} cents. 
z IRISH SKETCH BOOK. By M. A. Thackeray. 8vo. 
We have already noticed another edition of | | with soars (Berford & Co.), 50 cents. 


this deservedly popular work, and allude to this JACK SHEPHERD; a Romance. By W. H. Ainsworth. 
~ r ’ ’ i Burgess & Co.) 50 
to commend it for its completeness, and the two Kean The Lin ph whe of > eel Kean, 


superior illustrations by Avery. the Tragedian. New and cheaper edition. 1 vol. 12mo. 


ag i es ore. 25 cents. 
A Critical Pronouneing Dictionary and | KEEPING UP APPEARANCES; a Tale for the Rich 
Exposition of the English Language. By ry § a Poor. By T. 8. Arthur. 1 vol. 18mo. (Baker 
—_ Walker. Philadelphia : Grigg, lliott & MARIAN 4 the Young Maid’s Fortune. By Mrs. S. C. 

0. 1847, Hall. New and cheaper edition. 2 vols. 12mo. large 


A iti ; type (Harpers), 50 cents. 
conte id ——- os wer style, of a M . RICEAU The Married Woman’s Private Medical 
b ork, abridged for the use of schools,| Companion. Second edition, 1 vol. (The Author), $1. 
y an American citizen. McILVAINE—The Tree of the Knowledge of Good and 
Reeni Evil. By J. H. Mclivaine. 1 vol. (Dodd). 
. Ban! up acter or A Tale for PICTORIAL, HISTORY OF ENGLAND. No. XXIV. 
a oor. ¥ TS. ‘ : Ha , 25 cents. 
Baker & meinen Boies Acther. Mew Yak PICT ME STORY BOOKS. By Great Authors and 


Great Puinters, viz : 
One of the most poqates of a series of prac- “Life of Pune 


, Life of Punchinello. 
tical moral tales which appear to be received 


Lady Bertha’s Honey aon. 
by those for whom they are intended, with re- Bean Flower and Pea Blossom. 
markable favor. 





Genius Goodfellow, and other Tales. In 12mo. with 
many engravings (D. Appleton & Co.), each 25 cts. 
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PORTER'S RHETORICAL READER. The 220th edit. 

pe an Appendix. 12mo. pp. 304 (Newman), bound, 
5 cents. 

POWELL’S Treatise on the Eye ; its Imperfections, and 

their Cure. 8vo. (Graham), 75 cents. 

SHAKERS. A Declaration of the Doctrine and Practice 

of the Church of Christ, as held by the United Society 

of Shakers. 1 vol. (Doyle), 75 cents. 

SHORT’S (REV. DR.) History of the Church of Scot- 

land. From the 3d don Edition. 1 vol. 8vo. (Stan- 

ford & Swords). 

SIMEON .—Carns’s Memoir of the Rev. Charlies Simeon. 
Edited by Bishop Mclivaine. 1 vol. 8vo. (Carter), $2. 
SMITH.—The Natural History of the Gent. By Albert 
Smith. 1} neat vol. 18mo., with many spirited engrav- 

ings, pp. 104. (D. Appleton & Co.), 25 cents. 

TAYLOR.—A correct and very fine Portrait of General 
Zachary Taylor. The size of Life, and beautifully co- 
lored. (Longs), $1. 

TEETH, their Structure, Diseases, and Treatment. By 
John Burdell, Dentist. 12mo., pp. 72, with engravings, 
well printed. (Fowler & Wells), 124 cents. 

TOWER’S GRADUAL LESSONS IN ENGLISH GRAM- 
mar. 1 vol. 12mo. (Reynolds), 374 cents. 

VANDENHOFF’S ART OF ELOCUTION. Third edi- 
tion, greatly enlarged and improved. 1 thick vol. 12mo., 
pp. 383, bound. (C. Shephard), $1 13. 

WELLS’S COMPLETE LAWYER, and the Complete 
Book-keeper. In |i vol. (J.C. Wells), 374 cents. 


LIST OF RECENT GERMAN PUBLICATIONS, 
THEOLOGY. 


RUD. PALMIE, Predigten iib. simmt!. Evangelien u. 
Epistlen des Kirchenjahres. 4 vols. 8vo. Stettin, 1846, 


$6. 

Dr. MOR. FD. SCHMALTZ, neue Predigten iib. die in 
Hamburg neu angeordneten bibl. Abschnitte. Leipzig, 
1846. 4th edition, 2 vols. 8vo. $1 75. 

ANT. WESTERMAYER, Bauernpredigten, die auch 
manche Stadtleute brauchen kénnen. 2 vols. 8vo. Re- 
gensburg, 1846, $2 25. 


LITERATURE OF THE MIDDLE AGES, 


LATEINISCHE HYMNEN und Gesiinge des Mittelalters, 
deutsch ; unter Beibehaltung der Versmaasse von Dr. 
G. A. Kénigsfeld; unter Beifiigung briefl. Bemerkk. u. 
Uebersetz. von A.W. v. Schlegel. Bonn, 1846, 75 
cents. 

HEINR. HATTEMER, Denkmale des Mittelalters. 2 
vols. 8vo. St. Gallen, 1846, $5 50. 

DIE NIBELUNGEN-SAGE u. das Nibelungen-Lied von 
Oum. F. H. Schénhuth. 2d edition. Tiibingen, 1846, 
25 cents. 

DER NIBELUNGEN-LIED in der alten vollendeten 
Gestalt nach der altesten u. reichsten Handschrift mit e. 
Worterbuch herausgeg. von Ottm. F. H. Schénhuth. 
2d edition. Tiibingen, 1846, 75 cents. 

DAS NIBELUNGEN LIED, iibers. von Dr. Ludw. Braun- 
fels. Frankfurt a. M., 1846. 50 cents. 

Aus dem altdeutschen Original iibersetzt von Jos. 
v. Hinsberg. Sth edition. Miinchen, 1846. 8vo. 50 
cents. 

DIE KLAGE sammt Sigenot und Eggenliet, nach dem 
Abdruck der altesten Handschriften des Frhrn. Jos. v. 
Lassberg. Mit Eioleitung u. Worterbuch herausgeg. von 
O. F.H. Schénhuth. 2d edition. Tiibingen, 1846. 50 


cents. 

ATHIS UND PROPHILIAS, von Wilh Grimm. Berlin, 
1846, 4to. $1 50. 

SCHAUSPIELE DES MITTELALTERS, aus Handschrif- 
ten herausgeg. u. erkiirt von F. J. Mone. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Karlsruhe, 1846, $1 50. 

DIE WERKE der Troubadours in provenzalischer Sprache 
mit einer Grammatik und einem Worterbuche von C. A. 
F. Mahn. Istvoi.8vo. Berlin, 1846, $1 75. 


FINE ARTS. 

F. GEIER. u. R. Gérz, Denkmale romanischer Baukunst 
am Rhein. Three parts with plates, folio. Frankfurt, 
1847, $5 50. 

F. W. HORN, System eines neugermanischen Bausty!s. 
4to. with plates. Potsdam, 1847, $2 25. 

LP. ROTTMANN, Ornamente aus den vorziig!. Banwer- 
ken Miinchens. 5 parts, fulio, with plates. Munchen, 
1847, $15. 

F. TITZ’S architectonische Mittheilungen aus der Neu- 
zeit Berlins. Ist part, 6 plates, folio. Berlin, 1847, 

1 25. 

: architectonische Ornamente, entworfen beziiglich 
ihrer Anwendung f. alle Bauhandwerke. Ist part, 6 
plates, folio. Berlin, 1847, &8 cents. 

CHRISTLICHE BILDER nach den _ beriihmtesten Origi- 
nal-Gemilden iilterer u. neuerer Meister. 4 parts, 1% 








steel plates, Stuttgart, 1847, 624 cts. 

BILDER aus der biblischen Geschichte in Stahl gest. 
nach Zeichnungen von Alb. Walch. 2d edition, Augs- 
burg, 1847, $4. 

GALLERIE komischer Genrebilder nach Zeichnungen u. 
Original Gemiilden lebender Kiinstler. Ist part, 4to. 
Stuttgart, 1847, 30 cts. 

GALLERIE ausgefiihter Portraits von beriihmten Cha- 
rakteren der Gegenwart. 3 parts, 4to. Stuttgart, 1847, 


75 cts. 

MINIATUR-SALON. Eine Samlung von Stahistichen 
nach beriihmten Gemiilden lebender Kistler. 10 parts, 
with 80 steel plates, Frankfurt-a. M. 1847, $4 50. 

WAHRE GRUNDREGELN des Gregorianischen od. 
Choralgesanges. Ein archiéolog.-liturg. Lehrbuch des 
Gregorianischen Kirchengesanges von N. A. Janssen, 
Prot. Mainz, 1847, $1 50. 


SCIENCE OF MINING. 
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Mr. Fd. Gitzschmann, Prof. an d. Bergakad. zu Ereiberg 
3 vols. 8vo, Freiberg, 1847, $4 50. 

LEHRBUCH DER METALLURGIE, mit besond. 
Hinsicht auf chem. u. Sete. Principien von Dr. 
. Univ. zu Christiania. 2 vols. 


Th. Scheerer, Prof. an 
8vo. unsch 1846 and 47, $1 75. 

NEUER SCHAUPLATZ der Bergwerkskunde. Von 
Amed. Burat, Ingen. Prof. 3 vols. with plates, Qued- 
linburg, 1847, 8vo. $3 75. 


E. J. BRAUNDORF, Abbildung u. Beschreibung eines 
Instruments zam heiden mit dem Compasse in 
d. Nahe von magnet. Massen u. Eisen. Freiberg, 1846, 


30 cts. 

B, COTTA, Winke iib. Aufsuchung von Steinu.-Braun- 
kohlen. Freiberg, 1846, 18 cts. 

LEHRBUCH DER SALINENKUNDE voa Dr. C. 1. B. 
Karsten. Ist vol. 8vo. Berlin, 1846, $3 25. 

DELVEAUX DE FENFFE, iiber die zum Fahren der 
Berglente in der Schichten angewendeten Maschinen. 
Quedlinburg, 1846, 50 cts. 

DIE PROBIRKUNST mit dem Léthrohre von C. Fr. 
Plattner. 2d edition, Leipzig, 1847, 8vo. $3 25. 

PRAKTISCHE EISENH ENKUNDE von Dr. C. 
Hartmann. Weimar, 1847, 4to. vol. 1—4, 2 part, $28 50. 

PET. TUNNER.—Gemeinfassliche Darstellung der Stab- 
eisen-u. Rohstah!-Bereitung. 7 parts, 8vo. with plates, 
Gritz, 1846, $3 75. 


Advertisements. 
WASHINGTON AND HIS GENERALS. 


BAKER & SCRIBNER, 
Have Just Published 








This work is now complete in two volumes, uniform with 
Napoleon and His Marshals. Illustrated 
with 16 Portraits. Price $2 50. 


Also, Just Published, 
KEEPING UP APPEARANCES. 
BY T. S. ARTHUR. 

Author of “Sweethearts and Wives,” &c. 1 vol. 18mo. 
Also, 
WASHINGTON’S AGRICULTURAL 
CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE FARMER’S SOUVENIR. 

1 vol. quarto, Illustrated. Price 3 50. 

By FRANKLIN KNIGHT. 


THE LITERARY WORLD. 


LOVER’S RO 


[June 12, 
RY O’MORE. 


RORY O’MORE: A NATIONAL ROMANCE. 
BY SAMUEL LOVER, ESQ. 


In one very neat royal 12mo, volume, with Illustrations by the Author. 


Fancy paper, price 50 cents 


; or, in extra green cloth. 


“ A truly Irish, National, and characteristic story.’"’—London Literary Gazette. 
“Mr. Lover has here produced his best work of fiction, which will survive when half the Irish sketches with which 


the world teems are forgotten. 


Rory O’ More is a true Irish lad, whose peculiarities there can be no 


mistaking. The 


, 


national spirit of fun and festivity—of shrewdness and simplicity—of humor and pathos, is aeeeen developed in his 


character. The interest we take in the varied adventures of Rory is never once suffered to abate. 
with high delight, and part from him with regret.”"—London Sun. 


e welcome him 


“This is evidently one of Lover's very best, and that is saying a good deal, for he has no livi perio " 
neator of Lrish character, and Irish oddities. In these holiday times, the lovers of real fun prim oy ay poe , 


pages of Rury O'More.”—Exchange Paper. 





LOVER’S IRISH STORIES. 


LEGENDS AND STO 


RIES OF IRELAND. 


BY SAMUEL LOVER, ESQ. 


In one very neat Royal 12mo. Volume. 
Price 50 Cents, or in 


With Illustrations by the Author. 


Fancy P 
Extra Green Cloth. a 


“Lea & Blanchard have issued in a neat and cheap volume, ‘ Lover’s Legends and Stories of Ireland,’ with some 


of which many of our people have formed a most delightful acquaintance from having heard them recited from his 


4 ts . own lips. They are among the best stories of the kind ever written, and cannot fail to bec in every se 

F THE SECOND VOLUME OF tion of the country where they may be read.”—New York Cour. & Eng. ome popular in every sec- 

t WASHINGTON AND HIS GENERALS. “Samuel Lover is a real broth of a boy. If any one wishes to laugh until he cries, let him get Lover's Irish Stories 
BY J. T. HEADLEY. and read them—or what 1s better, let him hear them red aloud by some nate Irish jintleman—and if he does not 


enjoy the treat, we are mistaken. They are the best stories of the day. 
* The Songs and Ballads also are capital. Lover is quite a poet, and succeeds admirably in the ballad style. The 
book before us is the third edition, with considerable additions, and the corrections of the author.’ 





Also, to match the above, 


SONGS AND BALLADS. 


BY SAMUEL LOVER, ESQ. 


FROM THE SECOND LONDON EDITION, WITH THE AUTHOR’S ADDITIONS. 
In one royal 12mo. volume, fancy paper—price 25 cents. 


“ These constitute the whole of those songs with which Mr. Lover has so del —_ 
ings.”—Cincinnati Herald. ighted the public in his Irish Even 
** Lover has no superior as a delineator of Irish character and Irish oddities. Hi isit ion 
instead of growing stale, seem to be increasing in reputation, and his novels are anneelly lngutipedte as a 


Savannah Kepublican. 





In Press. 
TO BE PUBLISHED IN A FEW DAYS, 
THE ORATORS OF FRANCE. 
BY CORMENIN,. 

Edited by George H. Colton. With an Essay on the 
Rise and Progress of French Revolutionary Elo- 
quence, By J.T. Headley. 1 vol. |2mo. 400 
pages. Llustrated with portraits 
from the 16th Paris Edition. 
jel2 3 36 Park Row, and 145 Nassau st. 


DICTIONARIES, ETC. 
LEVERETT’S LATIN ENGLISH AND ENGLISH 
Latin Lexicon. 8vo. 


GARDNER'S LATIN DICTIONARY, particularly adapt- 
ed to the Classics, studied preparatory to a Collegiate 
course. 


PICKERING’S COMPREHENSIVE LEXICON of the 
Greek Language, adapted to the use of Colleges and 
Schools in the United States. 


GROVES’S GREEK AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
8vo, The ay Dictionary published in this country 
with an English and Greek part. 

GRAGLIA’'S ITALIAN DICTIONARY. 


NEWMAN'S AND BARRETTI’S SPANISH AND 
English and English and Spanish Dictionary. 

VIRI ROMAE, with English Notes and Lexicon, by F. P. 
Leverett and 8. G. Bradford. 


LEVERETT’S JOURNAL, with English Notes. 


WORCESTER’S UNIVERSAL AND CRITICAL DIC- 
tionary of the English Language; to which are added 
Walker's Key to the pronunciation of Classical and 

E& Scripture proper names, much enlarged and improved, 
and a Pronouncing Vocabulary of Modern Geogra- 
phical Names. The several Vocabularies contain up- 
wards of 106,000 words, embracing many thousand not 
found in Webster's Dictionary. 1 vol. royal 8vo., 1032 
pages. 

BRADFORD'S COMPREHENSIVE ATLAS—Geogra- 
ss and Commercial, containing 60 maps 
a urts, 





Published by WILKINS, CARTER & CO., 16 Water 
mens > , and for sale by the booksellers generally. 


“The national superstitions of Ireland, dressed up in the garb of song, 


soul drinks sweetness, we deem no longer vulgar conceits, 


and fashioned at the fairy well, where his 
confined to the ignorant and idle. ps hore is thovwa 


around them, which gives them dignity and beauty. These songs are deservedly popul ite 

charm to the pepe | ——. and a _ a » = anny voice that cuando ann fouien.” a 
“It is proper to add that these, with his Irish Stories, constitute the whole of th i hi 

Lover has been delighting the Eastern public, at his lrish Evenings.”—Cincinnati Atlas. —T 


LEA 


& BLANCHARD, Publishers, Philadelphia. 





NEW BOOKS, 


JUST READY. 


LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Have now Ready, 

THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF JOSEPH 
Reed, Military Secretary of Washington at Cambridge, 
Adjutant-General of the Continental Army, Member of 
Congress of the United States, and President of the Ex- 
ecutive Council of the State of Pennsylvania. By his 
Grandson, William B. Reed, in two handsome roya! 8vo. 
volumes with a Portrait. 


MENDENHALL’S MEDICAL STUDENT’S VADE. 
Mecum, or Manual of Examinations upon all the various 
branches of Medical Study, a second edition revised, en- 
larged, and greatly improved, forming a handsome pocket 
volume. 


AN [ILLUSTRATED LIFE OF GENERAL TAYLOR, 
the Hero of Fort Harrison, Ohee Chobee, Palo Alto, Re- | 
saca de la Palma, Monterey and Buena Vista, with nume-— 
rous embellishments, and illustrative Anecdotes, and an | 
illuminated cover. 


{7 This edition of the Life of ‘Taylor has been pre- 
pared with great care, and is without doubt the most cor- 
rect and attractive one yet published. 


L. & B. have Recently Published, 


MOODMAN'S GUIDE to the Virginian Springs, an 
Analysis of the Water, Directions for its Use, the Diseases 
to which it is beneficial, a map of the Routes, &c.,&c. A 
neat pocket volume. 

WATSON’S NEW DICTIONARY OF POETICAL 
Quotations. A second edition now ready. 





MY LITTLE GEOGRAPHY for Primary Schools, and 
for Beginners. Edited by Mrs. L. C. Tuthill. With nu- 
merous Original Llustrations. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 


THE WORKS OF CHRIST. From the New Testament. 
16mo. pp. 150. 

“ We are glad to find a manual of religious instruc 
tion entirely made up of the teachings of Christ.”"— 
Christian Register. 

MORNING AND EVENING MEDITATIONS for 
Every Day in a Month. 16mo. pp. 312. 


“This is a most captivating book, and will have an 
immense sale, as soon us sober readers get an inkling of 
its great merit.”"—Christian World. 


THE HISTORY OF SUNDAY SCHOOLS, and of 
Religious Education, from the Earliest Times. By 
Lewis G. Pray. 16mo. pp. 270. 


“ Just such a work as should be in the hands of every 
parent and guardian of youth, and of every Sunday 
School Teacher.’ —Christian World. 


In Press. 
NORTON’S EVIDENCES OF THE GENUINENESS 
of the Gospels. Vols. Il. aud IIL. A Revised Edition, 


with Additions. 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
No. 111 Washington street, 
Boston. 


BOOK-BINDING. 


EE and the Trade are respectfully informed 
that very superior Binding, in every variety of style, 
is executed by (he subscribers at the lowest prices. 

Their patronage is « arnestly solicited, and strict atten- 
tion to theit orders shall be the constant endeavor of the 


subscribers. 
MATTHEWS & RIDER, 


jel2itf 








The second edition just 
jel2uf 


published. 


a3tf 74 Fulton street, near Gold, N. Y- 





No. 19.] 


YOUNG LADIES’ 


ELOCUTIONARY READERS, 
NEW BOOKS. 


THE YOUNG LADIES’ ELOCUTIONARY READER 
Containing @ selection of Reading Lessons. By 
Anna U. Russell. With Introductory Rules and 
Exercises in Elocution, adapted to Female 
Readers. By William Russell. One 
volume 12mo. pp. 480. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE YOUNG LADIES’ ELOCU- 
TIONARY READER; 

Containing a Selection of Reading Lessons ; together 
with the Rudiments of Elocution adapted to 
Female Readers. By William and Anna 
U. Russell. 12mo. pp. 252. 

These books have been highly recommended by the 

following persons :— 


been 
Female Academy, Andover, Charlestown, Cambridge, 
Roxbury, Hartford, Brooklyn, New York, Newark, &c 


, 8a 
BetMr ihessell’s Two Readers have been introduced into 
our principal Girls’ Grammar Schools: they give great 
satisfaction to the Teachers and the Committee. 1 consi- 
der them incomparably the best books for Young Ladies’ 
Reading Books that have ever been compiled in this 
country. The Selections have been made with good 
judgment and taste, and Mr. Russell's well-known skill in 
the Science and Practice of Elocution is manifested to 
good pu in the Introductory remarks and [llustra- 
tions. These Volumes are a very valuable addition to 
our School Literature.’* 
Published and for Sale iy 
J. MUNROE & CO., 


No. 134 Washington st., Boston. 
M. H. NEWMAN & CO., and 
at tf CADY & BURGESS, New York. 


VALUABLE MEDICAL BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


GRIGG, ELLIOT & CO. 


NO. 9 NORTH FOURTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
AND FOR SALE BY BOOKSELLERS GENERALLY IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 

A NEW EDITION OF THE DISPENSATORY AND 
Dr. M’Clellan’s Celebrated Work on the Practice of Sur- 
gery, will be published in August; und Dr. Wood's 
Practice early in June. 

A TREATISE ON THE PRACTICE OF MEDICINE. 





2 vols. 8vo. By B. Wood, M.D. Author of the 
“ Sepecy of the U. 8.,” &c., &c. 
is a new work on the Practice of Medicine, and 


one of the most valuable ever issued from the American 
Press; no tising physician should be without it. 

EBERLE’S PRACTICE OF MEDICINE; A Treatise on 
the Practice of Medicine. 2 vols. &vo. By John 
Eberle, M.D., late Professor of Materia Med and 
Obstetrics in the Medical Colleges of Philadelphia, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, and Lexington, oe etc., ete. With 
Notes and Additions, by - nl *Clellan, M.D., and 
other distinguished Physicians. Embracing all the late 
improvements and discoveries in Practice. 

This new edition is pronounced by Dr. Gross, of Louis- 
ville, Ky., and other distinguished physicians, to be 
- by epee = Aine among the most oble of the kind 
that has ever been published in the English language.” 

—— THERAPEUTICS. 2 vols. in one. 
——- ON DISEASES AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
of —o 1 vol. 8vo., new edition. 
8 is a new edition, much improved, containing a 
es the doses of medicines, according to the 
n 


—— NOTES FOR STUDENTS. New edition. 

P.S.—Many of the above works are used as Text- 

nests in one Wemiens perese. an8 ane cxmattened 20 

necessary in formation of a Physician’s Li » as 

the Famity Binue is to a Clergyman. - 
Any M.D., who makes himself conversant with the 

es <a. Wood and Eberle, will never be far wrong 
HIS Practice. 


7" All the new Medical Books for sale as soon as 
Published, as above. apl7 8t 


COLTON & JENKINS, 
BOOKBINDERS. 


142 and 144 Nassau Street. 


Cloth, Silk, Imt. Morocco, Embossed and Law 
Binding ; also, covers of all kinds, 





made for the trade. 

& J. Having a large assortment of movable stam 
Co. mmes suitable for any work, with. 
pardon A ge ly: and the extent of their 

n oyed, 
‘em to execute orders tch. Pr a 


FRANCIS & CO.’S 
CABINET LIBRARY OF CHOICE PROSE 
AND POETRY. 


1.—11. 
HISTORY OF THE CONDITION OF WOMEN, 
In various Ages and Nations. By L. Maria Child. 75 cts. 


Itt. 
THE DREAM, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By Hon. Mrs. Norton. 50 cents. 


Iv. 
THE CHILD OF THE ISLANDS. 
By the Same. 374 cents. 


“This is poetry, true poetry—the genuine product of a 
cultivated mind, rich fancy, and a warm, well-regulated 
heart.”—Edinburgh Revi 





v. 
MEMOIRS OF FELICIA HEMANS. 


By her Sister. With an Essay on her Genius, by Mrs. 
Sigourney. 374 cents. 


vi. 
TRAGEDIES, SONNETS AND VERSES. 
By T. Noon Talfourd. 50 cents. 
The only complete American edition of Talfourd’s Poetry. | 





Vil. 
LALLA ROOKH. 
By Thomas Moore. 374 cents. 


VII. 
BIOGRAPHIES OF GOOD WIVES. 
By L. Maria Child. 50 cents. 


1x. 
THOUGHTS ON THE POETS. 
By H. T. Tuckerman. 50 cents. 


“No book more worthy of a permanent place in the 
standard literature of the country has yet been produced | 
by an American.”—New York Gazette. 





Se 
THE EPICUREAN. | 
By Thomas Moore. 25 cents. 


XI.—xII. | 
ZENOBIA ; or, THE FALL OF PALMYRA. 
An Historical Romance. 2 vols. $1. 

To be followed immediately by 


| 
| 
No. x11. | 
MEMOIRS OF MADAME DE STAEL, AND OF | 
MADAME ROLAND. 
By L. Maria Child. 50 cents. 


No. x1v. 
WRITINGS OF CHARLES SPRAGUE. 





A new edition. je5ef 
THE BEST PERIODICAL ON AGRICULTURE, 
Just Published, | 


The May number of 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL 
AGRICULTURE AND SCIENCE. 


CONDUCTED BY | 
DR. E. EMMONS, and A. OSBORN, ESQ. | 
CONTENTS. | 


1. Thoughts on Requisites of Farming, by Prof. Darby. | 
2. On the Grasses, No. 2, by 8. B. Buckley. 3. Notes on | 
Natural History, by James Eights. 4. The Farm on the | 
Flats. 5. Observations on the Geology of Lewis County, 
by F. B. Hough, A.M. 6. Winter Insects of Eastern New | 

ork, by Asa Fitch, M.D. 7. Remarks on the Structure | 
of Wood, by Dr. E Emmons. I!Iustrated by a plate. 8. | 
Volatility of Metals. 9. Cou! Ash—its nature and proba-— 
ble value as a manure. 10. Notes on Col. Waibs’s Com- | 
munication, by Professor L. D. Gale. 

Subscription only $2 per annum. | 

HENRY KERNOT, Agent, 633 Broadway. 

Where all the back volumes and numbers can be ob- 

tained. je 5 2 


“STEREOTYPE FOUNDRY. 


ICHARD C. VALENTINE, 45 Gold Street, New | 
York, having furnished his Srereotyre Founpry 
with materials for executing orders in every branch of his 
business, solicits a continuance of the liberal patronage he 
has heretofore received. | 
His facilities for ag heavy works at short 
notice, and for executing Matematica, Works, and | 
Worxs in Foreign Lanovaces, with elegance and | 
accuracy, are believed not to be surpassed by those of any 
similar establishment in the country. 
Jobs of every description executed on the most favorable 


terms. 

Specimens of work will at all times be furnished, and 
references given to the most respectable publishers in the 
United States. fs 


BOOK AND PAMPHLET 


PRINTING 
Executed with Neatness and Despatch, by 
EDWARD O. JENKINS, 
114 Nassau street, New York. f27f 
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GEO. F. COOLEDGE & BROTHER, 
PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY, 


INTENDED FOR 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES AND GENERAL 
READING, 





THE LIFE OF GENERAL FRANCIS MARION. B 
W. Gilmore Simms, Esq. With illustrations. 1 vol. 
i2mo. 8th edition. 

THE LIFE OF CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH, OF VIR- 
ginia. By W.Gilmore Simms, Esq. With illustrations. 
1 vol. 12mo. 

THE LIFE OF GENERAL ISRAEL PUTNAM. Con- 
taining many Anecdotes and Incidents in his life, never 
before published. By William Cutter. With illustra- 
tions. 1 vol. 12mo. 

INCIDENTS IN AMERICAN HISTORY. Compiled 
from authentic sources, by J. W. Barber. With illus- 
trations. 1 vol. 12mo. 





STYLE OF BINDING. 


Bound in cloth, gilt, . ‘ . ° . $113 
“in half arabesque, cloth sides, for School 
and other Libraries, ‘ " at 
“jn Imitation Morocco, side stamp, ° 1 374 


This Series will be continued by adding other volumes 
of the same American character. 


In ‘Press. 
THE LIFE OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. By O.L. 
Holley. With illustrations, 1 vol. 12mo. 
THE LIFE OF GENERAL LAFAYETTE. With Illus- 
trations. 1 vol. 12mo. 


HISTORY OF THE LATE WAR. With Illustrations. 
1 vol. 12mo. 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM PENN, the Founder of Penn- 
sylvania. With Illustrations. 1 vol. 12mo. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 


WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE. 


With a Splendid Portrait from the Chandos Picture, en- 
graved by Cochran; and 
FORTY BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS, 
Engraved on Steel, by the first English Artists. 





STYLES OF BINDING. 
Bound in one or two vols., cloth, extra. 
“in one or two vols., Library style, marbled edges. 
* jn one vol., ‘Turkey morocco, super-extra, gilt edges. 


THE LAST REVISED EDITION OF 


WEBSTER’S ELEMENTARY SPELLING BOOK. 
Per doz., $1 20. 

THE PICTORIAL WEBSTER’'S ELEMENTARY 
Spelling Book, neatly bound in half roan. Per doz., 


40. 

This edition contains about one hundred and sixty fine 
wood cuts, designed and engraved expressly for this 
book. It can be used in the same class with the edition 
without engravings, as the matter is the same, page for 


page. 

A SEQUEL TO WEBSTER’S ELEMENTARY 
Spelling Book ; or, A Speller and Definer. By Wm. G. 
Webster, son of the late Noah Webster, LL.D., a revised 
and improved edition. Per doz., $2 40. 
al7 tft G. F.C. & BROTHER. 


MEXICO AND HER MILITARY 
CHIEFTAINS. 


E. H. BUTLER & C0., 
23 Miner st., Philadelphia, 
Have in press, and will publish in a few days, 


MEXICO AND HER MILITARY CHIEFTAINS; em- 
bracing sketches of the lives of 


SANTA ANNA, ITURBIDE, 

PAREDES, HERRERA, 

ALMONTE, REJON, 

GOMEZ FARIAS, AMPUDIA, 

DE LA VEGA CANALES, 
&e., &e., &e. 


With Portraits and engravings. One vol. duodecimo of 
about 400 pages. 





Also, nearly ready, 


HURD’S CORRECTOR. 
A Grammatical Corrector, or Vocabulary of the 
COMMON ERRORS OF SPEECH; 
being a collection of nearly two thousand Provincialisms, 
Cant Phrases, Perversions, Barbasisms, Misapplications of 
Terms, and other kindred Errors of the English Language, 
peculiar to the different States of the Union. 


The whole explained, corrected, and conveniently ar- 
private mene od 


ranged for the use of Schools and 
Seth T. Hurd. 
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CHAS. 8. FRANCIS & CO., 


WILL S0ON PUBLISH, 


5. 

THE THOUSAND AND ONE NIGHTS; or, the Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments, translated by Rev. Edward 
Foster, with an Explanatory and Historical Introduction. 
By J. M. Bussey. Carefully revised and corrected, with 
some additions, amendments and illustrative Notes, from 
the work of E. W. Lane. Illustrated with twenty large 
and numerous smaller wood cuts. 


II. 

DISCOURSES ON COMMERCE, SOCIETY AND PO- 
litica, with various miscellaneous writi By Orville 
Dewey, D.D. Being the third volume of his complete 
works, now publishing. 

Itt. 

MEMORS OF MADAME DE STAEL and Madame Ro- 

land. By L. Maria Child. A new edition, revised. 


Iv. 
THE WRITINGS OF CHARLES SPRAGUE. A new 
edition. jel2 uf 





HAWTHORNE’S 


TWICE-TOLD TALES, 


Published by 
JAMES MUNROE & CO., 


NO. 134 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
CONTENTS. 
E Grey Champion—Sunday at Home—The Wed- 
ding Kneli—The Minister’s Black Veil—The May- 
= of Merry Mount—The Gentle Boys—Mr. Higgin- 
tham’s Catastrophe—Liule Annie’s Ramblie—Wake- 
field—A Bill from Town Pump—The Great Carbuncle 
—The Prophetic Pictures, David Swan—Sights from a 
Steeple—The Hollow of the Three Hills—The Toll-Ga- 
therer’s Day—T he Vision of the Fountain—Fancy’s Show 
Box—Dr. Hei rs Experiment—Legends of the Pro- 
vince House—Howe’s Masquerade—Edward Randolph's 
Portrait—Lady Eleanor’s Mantle—Oid Esther Dudley— 
The Haunted Mind—The Village Uncle—The Ambitious 
Guest—The Sister Years—Snow Flakes—The Seven Va- 
abonds—The White Old Maid—Peter Goldthwaite’s 
oe ener sem a Chisel—The Shaker Bridal — 
Night Sketches—Endicott, and the Red Cross—The 
Lily's Quest—Foot-Prints on the Sea Shore—Edward 
Fane’s Rosebud—The Threefold Destiny. By Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. Two vols. 16mo,. cloth, gilt back, pp. 688. 
Price $1 124 per vol. ml tf 


TO ALL BOOKSELLERS, TEACHERS, 
AND SCHOOL COMMITTEES. 


WALKER’S SCHOOL DICTIONARY. 
NEW EDITION. 
From New Stereotype Plates, greatly Improv- 
ed, and printed on White Paper. 


A CRITICAL PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY AND 
Expositor of the English Language, in which the mean- 
ing of every Word is Explained, and the sound of 
every Syllable distinctly Shown. ‘lo which is prefixed, 
an Abstract of English Pronunciation, and directions to 
Foreigners for acquiring a knowledge of the use of this 
Dictionary. By John Walker, author of * Elements of 
Elocution,” “ Rhyming Dictionary,” &c., &c. Abridged 
for the use of Schools, by an American Citizen. 

Published and for Sale by 
GRIGG, ELLIOT & CO., 
14 North 4th st., Philadelphia. 
P. 8. This is a New Edition. on Fine Paper, and im- 
proved in Printing and Binding. Teachers will please ex- 
amine “ Grigg, Eliot & Co.'s’ Improved Edition. my29 6t 


SCHMITZ’S HISTORY OF ROME. 


A HISTORY OF ROME, from the Earliest Times to the 
Death of Commodus, A. D. 192, by Dr. Leonhard 
Schmitz, F.R.8S.E., Rector of the High 
School, Edinburgh. 

Edited, with an Introduction, by Prof. B. B. Edwards, 
Theological Seminary, Andover. 

The subscribers having received in advance of publica- 
tion, the proof-sheets of the above work, will issue the 
same early in the month of May. It is intended to pre- 
sent to the young student in a ular form, the results of 
the investigations of the most distinguished scholars. The 
author himself having been a pupil of Niebuhr, and an 
editor of the English edition of Niebuhr’s Lectures, is emi- 
nently qualified for its preparation. It may be proper to 
state that the American editor has spent the past year in 
Europe. and that whatever he may add will be of perma- 


nent value. 
ALLEN, MORRILL & WARDWELL, 
m 1 tf ee ea ee 


STATIONER’S WAREHOUSE. 


203 PEARL STREET, 
(Near Maiden Lane.) 


J. K. HERRICK, 


Importer and Wholesale Dealer in 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND AMERICAN 
Staple and Fancy Stationery, Papers, &c. 











THE LITERARY WORLD. 


I 


RUDOLPH GARRIGUE. 


4 Barclay street, Astor House. 
LIST O° MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, RECENTLY 
IMPORTED. 


PASSAVANT, J.D., Rafael Von Urbino und sein Vater 
—s Santi. 2 vols. 8vo., and Atlas in folio, best edi- 

ion. \ 

RARON BAUMER, Beitriige zur neueren Geschichte aus 
dem Britischen Museum und hive. 5 vols. 
$11 75. 

Geschichte der Hohenstaufen und ihren Zeit. 6 
vols. $13 25. 

Atlas of engravings and maps of this work. $1 75. 


oa ae RAUMER, historisches Taschenbuch. 18 vols 








Geschichte Europas seit dem Ende des 15 

Jahrhunderts. 7 vols. $20 75. 

*1 fee mit einem Plan von Jerusalem, &c. 

ULFILAS.—Veteris et novi testamenti versionis Ga- 
thice fragmenta quae supersunt ad fidem codd. castigata, 
latinitate donata, adnotatione critica instructa, cum 
glossario et grammatica lingue Gothice conjunctis curis 
ediderunt H. C. de Galbelentz et I. Loebe. 2 vols., 
bound. $15. 

VARNHAGEN vy. ENSE, Denkwiirdigkeiten und ver- 
mischte Schriften. 7 vols. $15 50. 

MOSES MENDELSSOHNS gesammelte Schriften. Nach 
Originaldrucken u. Handschriften herausgeg. von G. B 
Mendelssohn. 6 vols. $8. 

— Correspondenz des Kaisers Karl V. 3 vols. 
$12 75. 

ROMANCERO CASTELLANO 6 collecion de antiguos 
Romances populares de los Espafioles, publicada con 
una introduceion y notas por G. B. Depping. nueva edi- 
tion, con las notas de Don Antonio Alcala- Galiano. 3 
vols. $5 25. 

STRUVE, A. von. Handbuch der Phrenologie mit 6 lith. 
Taff. u. Text-abbildungen. $2 25. 

BILDER- CONVERSATIONS- LEXICON —Ein Hand- 
buch aur Verbreitung gemeinniitzlicher Kenntnisse u. 
zur Unterhaltung. 4 vols. 4to., with 1238 woodcuts and 
45 maps. $15 75. 

CUVIER, das Thierreich geordnet nach seiner Organisa- 
tion. Nach der zweiten Ausgabe bearbeitet von F. 8. 
Voigt. 6 vols. $18 75. 

FURCHAU, F., Hans Sachs’s Wanderschaft und 
Ehestand. $3 75. 

TALVJ (Mrs. Th. Robinson) Versuch einer geschichtlichen 
Charakteristik der Volkslieder Germanischer Nationen 
mit einer Uebersicht der Lieder peischer Vél 
kerschaften. 

TALV4J, die Unichtheit der Lieder Ossians und des Mac- 
phersonschen Ossians insbesondere. $1. 

A. W. Schiegels simmtliche Werke. 11 vols. $13 75. 
A great many valuable Medical, Theological, and other 

works have been received, and will be sold at low prices. 

Orders filled within three months ! 

CF" Orders sent out to Europe on the 6th of March, 
have been filled already! ! 

The lists of recent German publications, found weekly 
in the editorial part of this paper, are prepared by 
Rudolph Garrigue, who will import to order every work, 
there named, as well as elder publications of the continental 

j 


EDWARD DUNIGAN'S 
CATHOLIC AND JUVENILE 
PUBLICATIONS. 


» a: SUBSCRIBER has always for Sale a large Stock 
of CATHOLIC WORKS of his own publication, 
printed, bound, and illustrated in the best manner; among 
them are his Fine Illuminated Family Bible, Illuminated 
Ursuline Manual, Flowers of Piety, and other much 
approved books. 

DUNIGAN’'S HOME LIBRARY, eight volumes pub- 
lished, a very popular series of Religious and Mora! Tales, 
for general reading. 

His Stock of JUVENILE BOOKS, plain and colored, is 
well selected, and, though got up in the best style, is sold 
at the cheapest rates. 


£13 tf EDWARD DUNIGAN, 151 Fulton street. 
PHRENOLOGISTS AND PUBLISHERS, 
FOWLER & WELLS, 


131 NASSAU STREET, 
NEW YORK. my22 


ROYAL GURLEY & CO, 


Long Room, 304 Broadway, corner of Duane st. 
ITERARY SALES ROOMS FOR THE DISPOSAL 
of Books, Engravings and Paintings, and every de- 
scription of Property relating to Literature and the Fine 
Arts. Booksellers are respectfully informed that liberal 




















Cash advances will at all times be made on a in- 
trusted to their charge. fou 


[June 12. 
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NEW AND VALUABLE 
WORK ON ASTRONOMY. 


ELEMENTARY ASTRONOMY, accompanied by «; 

teen colored and beautiful dead 
h3 by 34 Pyar maine wo wag MAPS, 

eac eet, t w desi to illus 

mechanism of the Heavens. By tH Battisos ae Ge 

The author of this work has devoted severa| years’ labor 
exclusively to its preparation, and has specially designed 
it for the introduction of this attractive and sublime science 
to the Common School, Academy and family circle. Th. 
maps represent the appearance of the heavens at night, by 
showing the of the heavenly bodies as they ac- 
tually appear in all their beautiful phenomena—the jines 
of their orbits and the precise inclination of the one to the 
other marked in degrees—all, in white relief on a biack 

work. In the same manner they give diagrins to 
illustrate the nciples of the science. The elementary 
treatise, of is written in chaste, concise style; 
it describes minutely the maps, explains the laws of the 
solar system, classifies the solar bodies, gives the process 
of Le Verrier in his discovery of the new planet and the 
elements of its orbit as announced by him 3ist August 
last, and a brief but distinct description of the siderea| 
Heavens. No work yet published will in a short time give 
the student so distinct and clear a conception of the entire 
mechanism of the Heavens, or so plain and thorough a 
demonstration of the principles of the science. 

It has already been introduced into the Public Schools 
of Brooklyn, L.1; into several of the first Schools of Now 
York city, Providence, R.1., Boston, Mass., and many uther 
places. It has been recommended in the strongest terms 
by a large number of the first scholars and educators of 
the country ; among those are Pror. Caswe t, of Brown 
University, Prortssors or THE Westxyan University, 
Rev. Dr. Cox, Rev. Dr. Bowen, Rev H.W. Apans, 
Rev. J. Dempster, D.D.; many of the County Suprniy- 
TENDENTS of Common Schools, New York State, and a 
—_ number of the ablest editors in New York, Boston, 


“ These Maps,” says Prof. Dempster, “ exhibit the prin- 
ciples of the science with a simplicity so marked, and in 
an order so completely consecutive as to bring the me- 
chanism of the heavens within the compass of the most 
common mind. While the ordinary teacher can muke 
them instructive to the country school, the learned lecturer 
may by their aid evolve many of the profound principles 
of Astronomy. It is impossible that the intelligence of the 

should overlook so striking an improvement in this 
highest branch of science.” 

Mr. Hatueck, of the New York Journal of Commerce, 
who had much practical experience in this branch while 
Prof. in one of our higher Institutions, says, “ Jn our opi- 
nion a common mind would obtain a better knowledge of the 
science in one month with the help of these maps, than in 
siz without them.” 

They are handsomely mounted and enclosed in a neat 
box for transportation, at $15, on thick paper, with one 
copy of the treatise, and at $20, with cloth backs. 

ublished and for sale by 
HUNTINGTON & SAVAGE, 
al7 216 Pearl street, New York. 


STATIONERS’ HALLS, — 


%45 PEARL STREET AND 50 WALL STREET. 
DAVID FELT & CO., 


ANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 
every description of 
BLANK, ACCOUNT BOOKS AND 
STATIONERY, 


suitable for Public Offices, Banking Institutions, Counting 
Rooms, Schools, Engineers, &c. 

The efforts of the Proprietors will be continued for the 
production of all articles in their line of the best qualities, 
and at the lowest prices. tate arrangements in the 
Manufacturing Department enable them to offer stock at 
greatly reduced prices, which cannot fil of giving satis- 
faction. They respectfully invite the Trade, and ull per- 
sons requiring Blank Bocks or Stationery, to give their 
Stock an exxmination, which wil! be found very full, as 
well as moderate in prices, consisting in part of— 


LEDGERS, JOURNALS, CASH BOOKS, IN- 


VOICE BOOKS, BILL BOOKS, &c. 
Notes, Drafts, Bills of Exchange and Lading, 
CAP, LETTER AND NOTE PAPERS, AND 
ENVELOPES 
SEALING-WAX & WAFERS. 
QUILLS, STEEL, GOLD AND SILVER PENS. 


CARDS, OF EVERY VARIETY, 
COPYING PRESSES, WITH COMPLETE 
APPARATUS. 

Black, Blue, Red, and Copying Inks. 
DRAWING MATERIALS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Orders will be received for the making of anv descrip- 
tion of BLANK BOOKS, or any variety ot COPPER- 
PLATE, LITHOGRAPHIC, or LETTER-PRESS 








PRINTING, and executed with the utmost care and 
punctuality. {6 
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With Notes and Explanatory Essays by Isaac Taylor, of Ongar. 


This work will be illustrated by above 100 Engravings of the Scenes of the History with highly finished Medallion 
heads of the personages mentioned by Josephus from authentic sources. 

The publication of this edition is designed to afford assistance to the bereaved —_ of the lamented author, who 
having devoted his fortune to the relief of the distresses of Lreland, finally fell a sacrific 


of mercy and Christian Philanthropy. 


GENUINE LONDON EDITION. 


This Day is Published in large octavo, Part I., Price One Dollar, 


THE WORKS OF JOSEPHUS. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW TRANSLATION. 
BY ROBERT TRAILL, D.D., M.R.LA., &c. 











STANFORD & SWORDS, 
139 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Have recently published, 


FAMILY PRAYERS, AND PRAYERS ON THE TEN 
Commandments, with a Family Commentary on the 
Sermon on the Mount. By the late Henry Thornton, 
M.P. Edited by the kt. Rev. Manton Eastburn, Bishop 
of Massachusetts. 12mo. 75 cents. 


“That the work is edited here by Bishop Eastburn of 
Massachusetts, is no small recommendation ; but its best 
recommendation is 1rseLF. We have seldom perused a 
book of this class in which the tone was so chastely and 
devoutly eloquent—the eloquence not of mere style, but of 
, the thoughts and passions aneath it. Bishop Eastburn 

fitly says of its author that his name is ‘familiar not to 
| England only, but to the world—and indissolubly associ- 
| ated with our thoughts of whatever is enlarged in Chris- 

tian beneficence, sound in religious views, and beautiful in 
| consistency of daily practice.’ . . ... The reader must 
| not class this fine work among the common manuals of 
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e to his exertions in the cause 
GEORGE VIRTUE, 
26 John street, New York. 
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COOLEY, KEESE & HILL, 


AUCTIONEERS AND COMMISSION MER- 
CHANTS, 


At their Literary Sales Rooms, 191 Broadway, 
Corner of Dey street, 


Devote particular attention to the sale of Public and 
Private Libraries, and everything connected with Litera- 
ture and the Fine Arts. Evening sales are constantly held 
at their sales room, where the facilities for the arrange- 
ment, exhibition, and disposal of literary property are un- 


Lot sales are held semi-weekly during the business sea- 


sons. 

Liberal cash advances made on consignments of Books, 
Stationery, Paper, Fancy Articles, &c., intended for even- 
ing and private sales. 


At Private Sale. 
BOOKBINDER’S MUSLIN IN QUANTITIES. 


C.K. & H. have made arrangements with extensive 
manufacturers to keep a large and permanent supply of 
the above stock on hand, to which they invite the atten- 
tion of those dealing in the article, bookbinders and the 
trade generally. 

Crehorne’s celebrated Playing Cards, a full supply con- 
stantly on hand, from Highlanders to Eagles, at pri- 
ces. Together with a great variety of Standard, School, 
and Miscellaneous Books, and an assortment of Papers, 
Gold Pens in Silver Cases, a variety of manufacture, Sta- 
ple and Fancy Stationery at Auction prices. 


BOOTS, SHOES, BROGANS, &c. 
C. K. & H. are constantly from the manufac- 


receiving 
turers, large supplies of fresh and desirable stocks, for sale 
at auction prices, for cash or city paper. my 29 tf 





“ANY ONE THAT CAN LEARN TO WRITE CAN 
LEARN TO DRAW.” 


Published on Saturday last, 
CHAPMAN’S 


AMERICAN DRAWING-BOOK, 


Intended for the use of Schools, and for home instruction. 
By John G. Chapman, N.A. Primary and 
Elementary. Price 50 cents. 


From Professor Morse. 
New York, April 27, 1847. 

Dear Str:—I have examined your “ American 
Drawing-Book,” and am much pleased with it. I think it 
efficiently supplies a want in the elementary education of 
our youth. The time will come when ignorance of Draw- 
ing will be considered almost in the same light as igno- 
rance of writing. The need of the knowledge of the 
former is as great, in most of the common and substantial 
pursuits of life, as that of the latter; and every attempt to 
indoctrinate the young mind in a practice so essential to 
insure su in mechanical and manufacturing as well as 
scientific occupations, deserves, and [ have no doubt will 

receive, public encouragement. 
work, and wish you the 


I cordially recommend your 
Success which your skill, your taste, and your perseverance, 
Truly your friend and servan 


80 richly merit. 
t, 
SAMUEL F. B. MORSE. 
To Jno. G. Chapman, Esq., N.A. 
Published by J. 8. REDFIELD, 
mny29 Clinton Hall. 











JUST PUBLISHED, 


“FACING THE ENEMY,” 


Engraved in the finest style of Mezzotinto by Doney, 
from the original pictare by Edmonds. 


PROOFS ON INDIA PAPER, $3 00; PRINTS, $2 00. 


{a size it nearly matches the Art-Union print of Rale h, 
nd the price of framing ls the same ¥ 


R. F. ‘f 
P.2 FRASER, New York. 


| forms. It deserves a far higher and nobler place. It is 
| unsurpassed by anything of its scope or purport; and may 
| be safely said to stand alone in its exceeding merits as a 
| minor but fit aid in the teachings of the one Great Book 
| which has nofull counterpart. In saying that every fami- 
| ly should have a copy of these ‘ Prayers,’ we mean the 
No. 133 WASHINGTON STREET, | phrase not to be taken in the same way of one of the com- 

BOSTON. | mon places of such expressions.’’— Brooklyn Eagle. 


THE FASHIONABLE WIFE AND UNFASHIONABLE | CONVERSATIONS ON THE PARABLES OF THE 
Husband. By Mrs. Opie. Paper covers, . $025 New Testament: for the use of Children. By the Rt. 











































































BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


SAXTON & KELT, 


Do do. do. cloth 374, Hon. Lord Stanley. From the Sth London edition. 
THE ROYAL SISTERS: a Historical Romance. By Ag-| 1° 38 cents. 

nes Strickland. Paper ana : = a y 4 “ An admirable book for Sunday Schools and families.”’ 

Do. do. do. cloth, 374 ENTER INTO THY CLOSET; or, the Christian’s Daily 
DON FROILA AND HIS TEN DAUGHTERS. By Ag- Companion, consisting of Prayers and offices of Devotion, 

nes Strickland. Paper covers, . ° ; 25 | adapted to every state and condition of Life. By the 

Do. do. do. cloth, 374| Rev. Wm. Berrian, D.D. Rector of Trinity Church, N.Y. 


12mo. 75 cents. 


TALES, BY MRS. OPIE: Containing White Lies, False | 
or ‘True, or the Journey to —* Paper cov. 25 _ .* This Manual of Private Prayer has been prepared with 
Do d a cloth 37 the aid of the Liturgy, ancient litanies, and other sacred 
\. ad 0. on, “4 | offices, and the devotional writings of the older divines of 
TALES, BY MRS. OPIE: Containing a Tale of Trials the Church of England, and will prove a seasonable help 
and Confessions of an Odd Tempered Man. Paper to all who may use it, and especially to those who find it 
covers, . . ° . ° 25 | difficult to give utterance to their devout feelings in their 
Do. do. do. cloth, 374 | own language, even in the secresy of the closet.” 


THE GERMAN’S TALE: Kruitzner. A tale, by Miss PURITANISM NOT GENUINE PROTESTANTISM. 
Harriet Lee. Paper covers, . ° - 2 By the Rev. A. B.Chapin. 16mo. 63 cents. 

Do. do. do. cloth, 374 | “This volume is worth reading, though probably few 
SELECTIONS FROM FRAGMENTS OF VOYAGES will agree with all the author’s views and sentiments. . . 
and Travels. By Captain Basil Hall. Pap. cov. jess There is a great show of argument in the book in the 

" do. do. cloth, attempts to prove wherein Puritanism differs from the Re- 
formation.”—Com. Advertiser. 


ENGLISH CHURCHWOMEN OF THE SEVEN- 
teenth Century. 18mo. 50 cents. 
“ This little volume should find its way into everybody's 
| boudoir. It relates to the wives and mothers of the best 
| days of Old England, the Viscountess Falkland, the Coun- 
tess of Carbery, whose virtues are handed down to us by 








In Press. 
THE CHESS PLAYER'S HAND BOOK; Containing a | 
full account of the Game of Chess, and the best mode of 

laying it. 1 vol. 32mo. cloth, gilt edge, . - 
THE CRICKETER'S HAND BOOK: Containing the 
Origin of the Game. 1 vol. 32mo. cloth, giltedge, 25 
THE HAND BOOK OF THE SENTIMENT AND PO | 





etry of Flowers. 1 vol. 32mo. cloth, gilt edge, 314 | the pen of Jeremy Taylor ; the daughter of Evelyn, Lady 

GUIDE TO SELF KNOWLEDGE. By T. H. Pons. Capel, and others. It is an excellent book.”—Literary 

Ninth Revised Edition, ; 124 | Gazette. ied 
Just Published. FORCE’S HISTORICAL TRACTS. 


THE PRACTICAL ENGINEER'S POCKET GUIDE: 
Containing a Concise Treatise on the Nature and Appli- 


VOLUME IV. 
Tracts and other Papers relating principally 


cation of Mechanical Forces; Action of Gravity; the ae 

Elements of Machinery ; Rules and Tables, for calcu-| £ the Origin, Settlement, and Progress 
jating the working effects of Machinery ; of the Strength, of the Colonies in North America, 
Resistaf.ce, and Pressure of Materials, with Tables of from the Discovery of the Coun- 


other 
‘ 75 
m27 tf 


try, to the year 1776. Col- 
lected by Peter Force. 
CONTENTS.—I. The Discouerie of Florida, next ad- 
joyning to Virginia.—II. Hilton’s Relation —IIl. New 
England's Jonas cast up at London.—IV. Makemies’ 
Tryal.—V. Von Reck’s and Bolzivs’s Journals.—VI. 
Simplicity'’s Defence against Seven-headed Policy.—VII. 
Samuel Gorton’s Letter to Nathaniel Morton, MS88.—VILL. 
Commission of King James the Second to Sir Edmund 
Andros, June 3, 1686, MSS.—IX. The Revolution in New 
England Justified.—X. An Accountof the late Revolution 
“4 in New England.—Xl. A Brief Relation of the State of 
motion of the Fine Arts in the United States. Each | New England.—XI1. White's Relation of the Colony of 
subscriber of Five Dollars, becomes a member of the Art- | the Lord Baron of Baltimore, in Maryland, near Virginia ; 
ane a we -_— eo - T ye aa eee a ber transtated from the archives of Jesuits’ College at Rome 
costl ngravings, t publishe 
every member receives a copy : and, next, to the purchase “5 WILLIAM @. FORCE, Washington, D. C. 
of original Paintings, and other works of art, by natwe or! Ajso, on hand, volumes 1,2, and3. The series to be 
resident artists, which are publicly distributed, by lot, | continued. my 29 3t 
a the members, at the annual meeting in December. | 
The number of paintings distributed last year was 146, | 
all richly framed. The paintings this year will be more 
numerous and valuable ; and in addition there will be dis- 
tributed 250 bronze medals, commemorative of Washington 
Alston, now in progress, for the members alone. Andeach} A CORRECT PORTRAIT OF GENERAL 
member will receive two engravings—* The Jolly Flat- | 


” : ‘A Stuhil? be | ZACHARY TAYLOR, 
——s | The Size of Life, and beautifully colored. Price only $1. 
The business of the Institute out of the city of New! {7g This likeness is certified to be a good one by Cap- 
York, is transacted by Honorary Secretaries, and the | tains Morrison, Lather, and officers, whose good fortune it 
Committee. of Management, being desirous of extend- | has been to serve under the General ; but it hardly needs 
ing the benefits of the institution to every portion of the | certificates to establish the fidelity of the sketch, so strong- 
country, wish to appoint such agents in all the ly are all the characteristic qualities of the nuble soldier 
cities and larger villages of the United States where none | depicted in the countenance, and in the form of the whole 

are already appoin Booksellers will find it a useful | head. For sale by 
Corresponding HENRY KERNOT, 


and agreeable agency.—Address the Secre- 
tary. my8tf | j5 2% New up-town Bookstore, Broadway. 


the Weight and Cohesive Strength of Iron and 
Metals, > : ° i 5 


AMERICAN ART-UNION. 


322 Broadway, New York. 
PROSPER M. WETMORE, President. 
GEORGE W. AUSTEN, Treasurer. 
ROBERT F. FRASER, Cor. Secretary. 
N. JARVIS, Jr., Recording Secretary. 


The American Art-Union is incorporated for the pro- 

















THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED, 
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VALUABLE CONTRIBUTION TO AMERICAN HISTORY. 


NOW READY, 


NOTES ON THE EARLY SETTLEMENT 


OF THE 


NORTH-WESTERN TERRITORY. 


BY JACOB BURNET. 
One volume 8vo. of 500 pages. Price $2 50. 


_ a = mp wetness oo large — of readers se valuable addition to the Historical Literature of our 

country. author is one among the few eminent men now who are left to record the events of sixt 

years in the rapid growth of the great West. wae — ’ 
Lately Published, 


HISTORY OF NEW NETHERLAND ; 


OR, NEW YORK UNDER THE DUTCH. 


BY E. B. OCALLAGHAN. 
One volume octavo. With maps. $2 50. 


This work is valuable in every respect. It is the result of much patient and laborious investigation, and supplies a 
vacuum in the history of New York | and — felt by historians, and regretted by all who, looking to the fu- 
ture, desire that our earliest annals should be engraved upon the records of nations. 


MEMOIRS OF AN AMERICAN LADY. 


WITH SKETCHES OF MANNERS AND SCENERY IN AMERICA. BY MRS. GRANT. 
One volume 12mo. 75 cents. 


This work contains a delightful picture of the manners and customs of the first settlers and their immediate descend- 
ants of the State of New York. None can read it without being pleased and instructed. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York. 


IMPORTANT NEW LAW BOOKS. 
D. APPLETON & CO. HAVE JUST READY. 


A SELECTION OF LEADING CASES UPON COMMERCIAL LAW, 


DECIDED 1N 


THE SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


WITH NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 
BY JAMES P. HOLCOMBE. 1 vol. 8vo. 

This work has been prepared upon the model of Smith's Leading Cases. It comprises the most important decisions 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, upon the subjects of Agency, Partnership, Bills of Exchange and Promis- 
sory Notes, Contracts of Sale, Guarantee, Usury, Statute of Frauds, and Fire Insurance. To each case is appended a 
note by the Editor, containing a review of the decisions of the principal State Courts upon the same points. The 
object of this work has been to present within the compass of a single volume all the cases decided by the Supreme 
Court, involving principles of Commercial Law, of general and permanent interest. 


A COMPENDIUM OF MERCANTILE LAW. 


BY JOHN WILLIAM SMITH. 


FROM THE THIRD AND LAST ENGLISH EDITION. 
Greatly enlarged by the addition of Notes and References to American Authorities. 


By JAMES P. HOLCOMBE and WM. Y. GHOLSON, of Cincinnati. 
One handsome 8vo. volume. 


The leading American authorities on all the subjects of the text, have been incorporated in the references of the 
original work, and numerous notes inserted throughout the volume, pointing out the most important cases of conflict 
between the English and American Law. The volume will form a brief but comprehensive outline of Commercial 
Law in the United States, and supply (as it is hoped) a desideratum which has long been felt by the Merchant, as 
well as the Student and Lawyer. 








LATELY PUBLISHED. 
A POPULAR AND PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION 


To 
LAW STUODIE S: 
AND TO 
Every Department of the Legal Profession, Civil, Criminal, and Ecclesiastical. 
WITH AN ACCOUNT OF THE STATE OF LAW IN IRELAND AND SCOTLAND, 
AND OCCASIONAL ILLUSTRATIONS FROM AMERICAN LAW. 


BY SAMUEL WARREN, F.R.S. 


Second Edition, entirely Re-modelled, Re-written, and greatly Enlarged, with an American 
Appendix. One handsome 8vo, volume of 750 Pages. 
“Though nominally a setond edition of a book published by the Author ten years ago. the present is essentially a 
new work, of which the former may be considered as little more than an imperfect Epitome. The reason of such 


a complete change, both of plan and execution, has been the Author’s conviction, that the original work might be 
greatly improved, and made much more extensively valuable.’’— Preface. 


IMPORTATION OF ENGLISH LAW BOOKS. 
D. APPLETON & CO., N. Y., 
Akg prepared to execute (and respectfully solicit) special orders for the petetien of Exe.isn J.aw Booxs, by the 


single volume or otherwise. Having a branch of their house in London, Members of the Legal Profession may with 
confidence rely upon their orders being promptly executed, on the most favorable terms. jel2 
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[June 12. 
NEW ENGLISH WORKS. 


Per Steamer Hibernia. 


BARROW (Sir John)—Autobiographical Memoi 
cluding Reflections, Observaticns, and Reminiscence: 
Home and Abroad, from Early Life to Advanced A 
1 vol. 8vo. portrait. $4 50. -. 
ECCLESTON (Jas.)—An Introduction to English Anti 
quities ; inte as a Cumpanion to i ~ 
land. I vol. Bvo, Hlustrated. 96 SO. ery Of Eng- 
THEOPHILUS.—An Essay upon Various Arts, in 7 
Posts, Senin an Encyclopedia of aie Art bm 
entury. ransla " . 
Hendric. 1 vol. 8vo. $6. a 7 oon 
MILLINGEN (Dr.)—Mind and Matter; Tilustrated 
Considerations on Hereditary Insanity, and the Influens 
of Temperament in the Development of the Passions 
1 vol. 8vo. $4. , 


Or is (P.,H.)—The Birds of Jamaica. 1 vol. post ayo, 


BLUNT (Rev. J. J.)\—Undesigned Coincidences, in the 
Writings both of the Old and New Test. An Argument 
of their Veracity, with an ye containing Unde- 

Coincidences between the Gospels and Acts, and 

Josephus. 1 vol. 8vo. $3 50. 


NICHOLSON (Rev. Wm.)—Sermons. 1 vol. 12mo. ¢9. 
SERMONS FOR SUNDAYS. Contributed by Eminent 


Living Clergyman. Edited by the Rev. Alex. W . 
3d Series. $2. i — 


HARE (Rev. Julius C.)—The Means of Unity ; a Charge 
to the Clergy. 8vo. $1 50. 


—— Victory of Faith. 2dedition. 8vo. $1 75. 


ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. From the Earliest 
Period to the Present Time. Designed for Schools 
and Students. 12mo. $1 37. 


GRESLEY (Rev. W.)—A Third Statement of the Rea! 
Danger of the Church of England. 75 cents. 


EXTON (Rev. R. B.)—Sixty Lectures on the Psalms. 
8vo. $3 50. 


FRIENDS IN COUNCIL; a Series of Readings and Dis- 
courses thereon. 12mo. $1 75. 


A'BECKET (Gil. Abbot).—The Comic History of England. 
ae with colored Engravings and Wovdcuts. 


EPITREM (S.)—Select Works of. Translated from the 
oa Syriac. With Notes and Indices. 1 vol. 8vo. 


— (John).—The Builders’ Concomitant. 18mo. 


MONRO (Rev. Edward).—The Vast Army; an Allegory. 
1 . 75 cents. 


LANDIER (Louis).—Modern French Pronouncing Book. 
8vo. $l 50. 


LANZI (A. L.)—History of Painting in Italy. Translated 
by Thos. Roscoe. New edition. Vol.2. $1 50. 
(Bohn’s Standard Library.) 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
Importers, 200 Broadway. 


DON QUIXOTE ILLUSTRATED. 


D. APPLETON & CO. 
Have Nearly Ready, 


DON QUIXOTE 


DE LA MANCHA. 


MOTTEUX’S TRANSLATION. 
Revised by J. G. LockHarr. 
With Numerous [Ilustrations. 


D. A. & Co. have also in Press, 


THE ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. 
Illustrated. 


FABLES OF ZSOP. Newly translated, by Rev. Thomas 
James. 





MRS. MARKHAM’S HISTORY OF ROME. 


MANGNALL’S HISTORICAL QUESTIONS, with Ame- 
rican Additions. 


LORD MAHON’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
SEWELL’S CLASSICAL SPEAKER. Edited by Prof. 
Reed. 


LORD BYRON’S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. 
Elegantly Illustrated. 
FITZ GREEN HALLECK’S do. do. 


PROF. CONANT’S REVIEW OF PROF. 
STUART. 
D. Appleton & Co. have just Published, 
DEFENCE 
of the 
HEBREW GRAMMAR OF GESENIUS. 
AGAINST 
PROF. STUART'S TRANSLATION. 
By the Original Translator. 
Price 25 cents. 








No. 19.] 
NEW ENGLISH WORKS, 


JUST RECEIVED PER “STEAMER HIBERNIA.”” 


UNT.—Men, Women, and Books; a Collection 
of Sketches, Essays, and Critical Memoirs, from 
his uncollected prose writings. By Leigh Hunt. 
icc BE ' £ Indi fi , th Earliest 
TLEY.—History of India, from the 
——— to the Present Day. By Thomas Keight- 


5 75 


ley. Royal Bvo. . 2% 
GROTE.—History of Greece. By Geo.Grote. Vol. 
3 and 4, BVO. - ° : - 875 


ALLEN —Life of William Allen, with selections 


from his correspondence. Vol.3 (completion). . 225 


ITHEY.—Robin Hood: a Fragment. By the 
“oe pobert Southey, and Caroline Southey. With 
other Fragments and Poems by R.8. and C. 8. 


12mo. « te ° ° ° 2 25 
DS IN COUNCIL: a Series of Readings and 
a thereon. Book the First. By the au- 
thor of “ Essays written in the intervals of busi- 

ness.” 8vo. . 3 1 62 


GOSSE.—The Birds of Jamaica. By Philip Heury 
Gosse. 12mo. . ° ° ° ‘ 
ARROW —An Autobiographical Memoir of Sir 
a Barrow, Bart., late of the Admiralty ; includ- 
ing Reflections, Observations, and Reminiscences at 
home and abroad, from early life to advanced age. 


275 


avo. . . . . 437 


GIN BS.—Letters from Grefenberg in the Years 1843, 
1844, 1845, and 1846, with the report and extracts 
from the correspondence of the Enniscorthy Hy- 


dropathic Society. By John Gibbs. 12mo. - 13 


LOGAN.—The Scottish Banker; or, a Popular Ex- 
position of the Practice of Banking in Scotland. 3d 
edition, 18mo. ° ° “ ‘ 

STODDART.—The Angler's Companion to the 
Rivers and Lochs of Scotland By Thos. T. Stod- 
dart. Containing the Natural History of the Trout 
and Salmon, with directions for practising the art 


1 00 


of rod-fishing in all its varieties. 8vo. ° - 287 


THEOPHILUS.—An Essay upon various Arts, in 
Three Books. wi Theophilus, called also Rugerus, 
priest and monk; forming an Encyclopedia of 
Christian Art of the Eleventh Century. Trans- 


lated, with Notes, by Robert Hendrie. 8vo. . 375 


PHYSICAL THEORY OF ANOTHER LIFE. By 
the Author of Natural History of Enthusiasm. 
12mo. . . ~ 


BOGUE’S MANUAL OF CAGE-BIRDS, British 
and Foreign, with Directions for Breeding, Rear- 
ing, and Keeping them. 16mo. ‘ d ‘ 

ANDERSEN.—A Picture-Book without Pictures. 
By Hans Christian Andersen. From the German 
translation of De La Motte Fouqué, by Meta 
Taylor. 12mo. . 3) ed ° ° 

MILLER.—The Boy's Spring Book, Descriptive of 
the Scenery, Rural Life, and Coun Amuse- 
ments. By Thomas Miller. With illustra- 
tions. 


THE WHITECAT. Illustrated by J. W. Splendid 


1 62 


& 


75 


engravings. Square 12mo. . : 212 


BABINGTON—Manual of British Botany, contain- 
ing the Flowering Plants and Ferns, arranged ac- 
cording to the "Katural Orders. By Charles C. 
Babington. 2d edition, with many additions and 
corrections. I2mo. . . ° ° 

CASAR.—Julius Cesar: Commentarii de Bello 
Gallico, Chambers’s Educational Course. 12mo. 


DE MORGAN.—Arithmetical Books, from the in- 
vention of Printing tothe Present Time. Being 
brief Notices of a large number of works, drawn 
up from actual inspection. By Prof. Aug. De 

organ. 8vo. ‘ ‘ ‘ ° * 

BLUNT.—Undesigned Coincidences in the Writ- 
ings, both of the Old and New Testament, an Ar- 
gument of their Veracity, with an Appendix con- 
taining undesigned ncidences between the 
Gospels and Acts, and Josephus. By the Rev. J. 
J. Blunt. 8vo. ° “ . . 

BIRKS.—The Christian State ; or, the First Princi- 
an of Natioual Religion. By the Rev. T. R. Birks, 


275 


1 &2 


3 35 


vO. . - 33 


EPHREM.—Select Works of 8. Ephrem, the Syrian. 
Translated out of the original Syriac, with Notes 


and Indices. By the Rev. J.B. Morris. 8vo. . 3 00 


HALLEY.—A Reply to the Lectures of the Rev. 
Charles Stovel on Christian Discipleship and Bap- 
tism, and to the strictures of the Rev. Dr. Ward- 
law in an Appendix to his Dissertation on Infant 
Buptism. By R. Halley, D.D. 12mo. . 

HARE.—The Means of Unity: a Charge delivered 
at the Visitation in 1842, with Notes especially on 
the poy Bishopric at Jerusalem, and on the 


an Ecclesiastical bs Cc. 
eae tag Synod. By J. C. Hare, 


- 100 


——— Victory of Faith. By J. C. Hare. 2d ed., 8vo. 1 62 


"Fama the Hl of esas Chia. By Ree 
n the it. . 
W. Leask. 12mo. . ° on 


‘ é - 187 
MILLER.—Memoirs of the Rev. Thomas 8. Mc- 
Keon, M,A., Missionary at Tahiti, who was killed 
bya prentet-shot daring an engagement between 
An mm. 
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SMITH.—The Pati irchal Age ; or the History and 
Religion of Mankind, from the Creation to the 
Death of Isaac. By Geo. Smith, F.8.A. 8vo. . 3 00 


VOICE FROM LEBANON, with the Life and 
Travels of Assaad 8. Kayat. 12mo. ° 


WARNER.—Liberty of Conscience. 12mo. » & 
Wiley & Putnam, 161 Broadway. 








One vol. 12mo., Paper, 75 cents ; Cloth $1 00. 
MOST RECENT AND VALUABLE 


WORK ON MEXICO. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF MEXICO. By Waddy Thomp- 
son, Esq., late Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipo 
tentiary of the United States at Mexico. Valuable for its 
accurate and careful delineations of the country, with de- 
scriptions of the Inhabitants, their Customs, Government, 
Religious Ceremonies, &c.; the Army, Cavalry, and Mili- 
tary Resources ; its Mines and Manufactures, with detailed 
accounts of St. Juan de Ulloa, Jalapa, Mexico, Vera Cruz, 
&c., and personal descriptions of Santa Anna, Paredes, 
Valencia, Bocanegra, Cuevas, Bustamente, Almonte, and 
others. 

“To all who desire to form an acquaintance with a peo- 
ple who are just now brought into so close relations (un- 
happily not of amity) with us, we can safely commend 
this work as the latest and one of the best, accessible.”’— 
N.Y. Cour. & Eng. 

“Itis a right valuable as well as a timely work. The 
observations are those of a statesman—frank, shrewd and 
generous—and cannot fail at this tte nd 
very general attention.’’— Tribune. 

“ This work is remarkably interesting, and is character- 
ized alike by intelligence and candor. * * * * This 
work would be one of interest under any circumstances; 
but it is scarcely necessary to say that it has au additional 
interest at this time from the peculiar relation in which 
we stand to the coun’ry which constitutes the subject of 
it.’— Albany American Citizen. 

“Tt is fall of incident, told with much interest, and will 


be extensively read. Itis as interesting as a romance.’’— 
Boston Star. 














“ Gen. Thompson has looked upon Mexico im every point | 
of view—politically, commercially, and socially ;—its insti- | 
tutions—its men and manners —its wealth—its religion, and 
its natural features, are all described and descanted on. 
There is mach that is novel in this interesting volume, and 
subjects before treated of are handied in such a way as to 
give them a new interest. We propose from time to time, 
to make liberal extracts from the work, which its charac- 
ter and contents permit us to do with advantage. These 
specimens will serve to stimulate the curiosity of readers, 
and many will not rest satisfied until they have mastered | 
the whole book. We believe that it will meet with very 
great success.”— Boston Daily Times. | 


Wiley & Putnam, 161 Broadway. 
One Vol. 12mo. Paper, 75 cents ; Cloth, $1 00. 


A YEAR OF CONSOLATION. | 
By MRS. BUTLER (late Fanny Kemble). 


“The title would indicate a year’s relief obtained in 
travel to a heart burdened with sorrow. The volume is 
the result of a visit to Italy, where the authoress occupies 
herself in admiring the scenery of classic land, in gazing 
at, and criticising its unparalleled works of art, and in de- 
picting its customs, ceremonies, &c. Her pen is a graceful 
one, and few tourists display more taste and judgment, and 
higher powers of description. Thoughts are often obtrui- 
ed of a sad and pouee cast, and some of the poetical 
scraps are ex ngly touching. The authoress is an | 
Englishwoman, and often betrays her prejudices ; but in | 




















— to the United States, she generally, in her allusions, | 
exhibits a kind spirit.”"— Presbyterian. 

“It is mainly a glowing, rapturous delineation of the 
glories of scenery and art in Italy, as they struck the mind | 
of a true poet and a woman of feeling. ‘The refined taste, | 
and often the noble and elevated views with which the | 
treasures of that classic land were examined, and the en- 
gagingly natural style in which these impressions are given | 
forth, impart to the book a charm thxt but few travellers 
have it in their power to convey.”"—N. Y. Evangelist. 


Wiley & Putnam, 161 Broadway. 


| 





In Twenty-one Volumes, Quarto, Illustrated by 506 En- 
gravings on Steel, and many Thousands on Wood. 

Price $170. 

HE ENCYCLOPZDIA BRITANNICA. | 


Seventh edition. Edited by Professor Napier. An 
Index of 68,000 References, compiled with industry and 


judgment, is appended to the work, forming a ready key to 


its multifarious contents. 

“This is the really cheap Encyclopedia, for that only 
is cheap which is excellent. Now that the country is 
being deluged with diluted staff, compounded from Ger- 
mauy and America, what hope is there for the science and 
literature of England, that publishers dare ever again ven- 
ture on such another work as this ?’—.4dtheneum. 

“An Australian or New Zealand settler, who left his 
home with no other accomplishment but that of being able 
to read, write, and count, might, pe ore a ae 
beguile his long and weary voyage, and become a well-in- 
formed man before he reached his destination.” — 


"Wiley & Putnam, 16) Broadway. 
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NINETEENTH 
BOSTON TRADE SALE 


Of Boots, Stationery, Stereotype Plates, 
Bookbinders’ Stock, Paper, &c. 
TO COMMENCE 
TUESDAY, Avevust 24th, 1847. 
The undersigned respectfully request consignments of 
BOOKS, STATIONERY, STEREOTYPE PLATES, 
BOOKBINDERS’ STOCK, &c., 


for the next regular Trade Sale, to commence at the above 
date, and to be conducted as heretofore, under the direc- 
tion of the Committee of the Trade. 
Invoices should be furnished by the Ist of July next, as 
the Catalogue will then be put to press. 
PHILLIPS & SAMPSON, 
Boston, June 12, 1847. (11t) 110 Washington street. 


POEMS WHICH ARE POEMS. 
Lately Published. 
POEMS BY REV. RALPH HOYT. 
In Five Parts, very Beautifully Printed. Each 6 1-4 cents, 
NAMELY, 
1. JULIA; a Rural Sketch of Autumn. 


. EDWARD BELL; a Rural Sketch of May. Second 
Edition. 


3. OLD; a Sketch of Rural Life. Third Edition. 
4. NEW;; a Portraiture of Discontent. 
5. RAIN; a Rural-Summer Reminiscence. 
Extracts from Criticisms of the Press. 

“We highly commend his works to all lovers of true 
Poetry.”’"—Mirror. 

“Full of delicate description, perfect truth and beauty.” 
— Churchman. 

“Itis a pleasure indeed to peruse such an author."— 
Phila. Post. 

‘* His poems sink at once into the heart, and abide there.”” 
—Prot. Church. 

“They have many rare and peculiar excellences.”— 
Broadway Journal. 

“ Abound in highly wrought and beautiful passages.”"— 
Rambler. 

“ We heartily commend these delicious little brochures.”’ 
—Enxpress. 

“The author writes with grace, taste, and genius.”"— 
Nat. Gazette. 

“Replete with grace, delicacy, and beauty.’"—Courier 
and Enq. 

“Splendid music from the very heart-strings.’”"—.Morn. 

ews. 

“These are charming Poems, full of chaste beauty.”"— 
Eve. Post. 

“These effusions stamp the author as one of Nature's 





a 


Bards." — Tribune. 


For Sale by 
HENRY KERNOT, 
Up-town Book-store, 633 Broadway. 





IN PRESS, : 


NEW EDITIONS OF 


6. CHAUNT OF LIFE, and other Poems. 2 parts. 
7. WORLD FOR SALE: a Poem. 
8. SNOW: a Rural Sketch of Winter. 


i All the above elegant works are mailable, and can 
be forwarded to any address, on the amount being remit- 


| ted. jel2 2 





NEW BOOKS. 


MEMOIRS OF THE REV. CHAS. SIMEON, M.A., late 
Senior Fellow of King’s College, and Minister of Trinity 
Church, Cambridge. With Selections from his Writings 
and Correspondence. Edited by his successor, the Rev. 
Wm. Carns, M.A. The American Edition Edited by 
Rev. Chas. P. McIivaine, Bishop of the Prot. Episcopal 
Church in the State of Ohio, 8vo. With a fine portrait. 

00. 





$2 
BOGATZBY’S GOLDEN TREASURY. New edition 
18mo. 


SERLE’S CHRISTIAN REMEMBRANCER. 18mo. 
HENRY’S METHOD OF PRAYER. 18mo. 

—— PLEASANTNESS OF A RELIGIOUS LIFE. 
DODDRIDGE’S LIFE OF COLONEL GARDINER. 
ADAMS’S THREE DIVINE SISTERS. 12mo. 
BRIDGES'S EXPOSITION OF PROVERBS. 8vo. $2. 
HALDANE ON ROMANS. 8vo. $5 00. 
M’CHEYNE’S WORKS. 2 vols. 8vo. $3 00. 


|———— LIFE AND REMAINS. 8vo. $1 25. 


—— SERMONS. 8&vo. $2 00. 
on AND HISTORY OF MISSIONS. Quarto. 
30. 


HOME’S INTRODUCTION. 2 vols. 8vo. $3 50. 


Published by ROBERT CARTER, 
jel2 58 Canal street, 
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NEW WORKS OF STERLING VALUE, 


IN COURSE OF PUBLICATION BY MESSRS. HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK. 





I. 
IN MONTHLY PARTS, EMBELLISHED BY ORIGINAL DESIGNS, ENGRAVED ON WOOD. 


THE WORKS OF FLAVIUS JOSEPHUS. 


A NEW TRANSLATION, BY REV. ROBERT TRAIL, D.D., WITH NOTES, EXPLANATORY ESSAYS, AND 


NUMEROUS PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


This spléndid edition of the Writings of the Jewf#h Historian, comprising al! the works of the author known to be extant, will possess many important advantages over |) 
its predecessors, in the novelty. beauty, and extent of its graphic embellishments—derived in most instances from ancient monumental relics, bas-reliefs, medallions, coins, archi- 
tectural remains, &c.; also in the greater accuracy of its translation, and the further elucidation of the text by the aid of notes and expositions. By Isaac Taylor, of Ongar. 

Part 1. price 25 cents, now ready, 
Il. 
UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE, FORMING ITS TRUE SEQUEL, 


JOST’S HISTORY OF THE JEWS. 


FROM THE TIMES OF THE MACCABEES TO THE PRESENT DAY. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. 





IN TWO VOLUMES OCTAVO, EMBELLISHED WITH PORTRAITS, MAPS, ETC. 


THE HISTORY OF THE CONQUEST OF PERU; 
WITH A PRELIMINARY VIEW OF THE CIVILIZATION OF THE INCAS. 
BY WILLIAM H. PRESCOTT, ESQ. 
Author of “ History of the Conquest of Mexico,” ‘ History of Ferdinand and Isabella,” “‘ Biographical and Critical Miscellanies,” etc. 


This work is arranged on the same general plan with that of the “ Conquest of Mexico,” to which it naturally forms a counterpart. It is devoted to an account of the cele 


brated Inca race; their empire, social and military policy, progress in the mechanic arts, &c., and presents a complete picture, in short, of the sanguinary revolution which esta 
blished the Spanish rule over the ancient empire of the Incas. 





IN 12 MONTHLY VOLUMES, OCTAVO, WITH ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL, MUSLIN GILT.—PrIcE $1 50 Eacn. 


THE WRITINGS OF GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


BEING HIS CORRESPONDENCE, ADDRESSES, MESSAGES, AND OTHER PAPERS, OFFICIAL AND PRIVATE, SELECTED AND PUBLISHED FROM THE 
ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPTS, WITH A LIFE OF THE AUTHOR, AND NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS, 


BY JARED SPARKS. 


The great reduction in the price of this beautiful re-issue—being less than half the eee cost—will for the first time render this splendid national publication accessible to 
every person who venerates the name of Washington. Such a work may be said to be indispensable to every private library. 


(Volumes I. to IV. now Published.) 


WENDELL’S REVISED EDITION OF BLACKSTONE, 


IN 4 MONTHLY VOLS. 8VO., BEAUTIFULLY PRINTED ON FINE PAPER. 


BLACKSTONE'S COMMENTARIES ON THE LAWS OF ENGLAND, 


THE TWENTY-FIRST EDITION, 


Comprising all that is valuable in the Editions of Christian and Chitty, with Notes, by eminent —_ Barristers, explaining the Changes in the Laws effected by Decision or 
Statute, down to the Present Time. 


WITH A MEMOIR OF THE AUTHOR. 


The text of this classical work is preserved without mutilation or addition, and has been rendered as pure and correct as possible by being collated with that of the edition 
published in 1783, which was prepared by Dr. Burn from the copy containing the author’s last corrections. oa ; 
The editors have, in their notes, endeavored, in the first place, to correct the few original oversights of the author ; in the next place, to state the alterations in the law since 


the time of Blackstone, so fur as they affect the text ; and, lastly, to expand such passages as did not seem sufficiently full, and to explain such as did not séem sufficiently clear 
for an elemeutary work. 


To the above have been added notes, adapting the work to the American student, by showing the Jaw as it exists in this country under our institutions, and as it has been 
changed by legislative enactinents, particularly in the State of New York; and also poinung out the diversities in the common law, as held in England and in this country, in the 
few instances in which a difference prevails. These notes are by John L. Wendell, .» late State Reporter of New York, &c., &c. 


: THE GREAT WESTERN VALLEY. 








Now Ready, in Two volumes octavo, muslin, with Maps. $5 00. 


HISTORY OF THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 


BY JOHN W. MONETTE, M.D. 


rs Spy res and elaborate work. It enters into the most minute details of the early history of a territory which comprises within its limits many of the 
lasgest and talvest States of the Union. Being the fruit of much patient and laborious research documents, most of which, relating to the early history of the Valley, azé 
only to be found in foreign libraries and collections, it furnishes much information to which the public have not hithgrto had ready access.”—Christian Intelligencer 





Now Ready, in One volume octavo, muslin. Price $2 00. 


HALLAM’S CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


To sum up our commendation of the work before us, we say, in all sincerity, that however well our library might be supplied with works on English history, we should eonsi- 
der it incomplete, nay, essentially defective, without “The Constitutional History of England,’ by Henry Hallam. 





